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YES MEN 


STUDENT’S DO PREXY’S 
DIRTY WORK 


By a committee of his classmates, Lewis 
Russell ’26 was deprived of his position as 
editor of the University of California liter- 
ary magazine, The Occident. The action 
came as a result of the appearance of a 
satirical article on the Nativity in the No- 
vember issue. 

* Suspension of The Occident was or- 
dered until another editor is secured. The 
new editor will “make such changes in the 
editorial stuff as he deems necessary.” 


Russell was removed by the Studenc 
Council. Although the original charges 
against him were made by the University 
administration, no word has been received 
of the penalty allotted Donald Carey 
Williams, author of the offending article. 


This Committee Wouldn’t 


One student committee, at the University 
of California, however, is not composed of 
President Campbell’s “Yes-men.”” When the 
President wished to have an intercollegiate 
debate on the family stopped, he informed 
the debating commission that the debate 
must not be held but that official action 
would not be taken until the council had 
taken its stand on the matter. Very appar- 
ently the move was designed to relieve the 
administration of a very messy and odori- 
ferous job. 

But the Debating Council refused to be 
the goat. As was announced in last week’s 
New Student they affirmed their approval 
of the question and disclaimed all respon- 
sibility for the cancellation. Several days 
later this was followed by a longer state- 
ment reaffirming the previous stand. “The 
first purpose of the motion which the coun- 
cil passed at the meeting was to have it 
thoroughly understood that it would accept 
no part of the blame for the cancellation 
and stood firmly behind the coach and the 
team, all of whom had ‘our approval. We 
could see no reason for accepting responsi- 
bility for the action of the administration, 
which had already been taken, and which 
we were given to understand at the outset 
would in no way be affected by our deci- 
sion. (italics ours) 

The council wished it to be known that 
its action was not taken hastily, as was 
suggested by the president of the Student 
Council. “It was not until the commission 
was satisfied that this question was a de- 
batable one that approval was given. (Four 
reasons for the fitness of the question 
follow) 


Past Suppressions Revealed 


Furthermore, the commission recounts 
earlier instances of suppression. 

“In 1922 objections were made to the 
California-Stanford debate on the ‘Water 
and Power Act.’ Student political clubs 
were refused meeting places on the campus 
during the recent presidential campaign. 


(Continued on page 4, Column 1) 


The Harvard Crimson has just ap- 
peared with radical proposals for correc- 
tion of the present over-emphasis on 
college football. The document comes 
as a bombshell at the end of the football 
season; already newspapers and maga- 
zines are commenting. It is especially 
important because the Yale Daily News 
immediately endorsed the program “in 
principle.” “There is a strong reaction- 
ary movement in our own midst,” says 
the News “which is significant of the 
awakening of a sentiment among the 
older institutions to create the proper 
balance between scholarship and foot- 
ball.” Next week The New Student will 
carry a detailed description of the plan 
along with the significant newspaper 
comment. 


Student Conference 
Committees Gather Data 


Evanston Ill. Will Be Gathering Place 
of 1200 Students 


How effective can the church become as 
an agent for social and international re- 
form? This question will be uppermost in 
the minds of the twelve hundred students 
who will gather at Evanston, Illinois, Dec. 
29—Jan. 1, for a hugh Interdenominational 
Student Conference. These students seek 
to unite on a common program of coopera- 
tion in the fields o frace, education, peace, 
industry, etc. 

The assembled students will not lack in- 
formation. A commission of nineteen grad- 
uates from twelve different colleges recent- 
ly met in New York to find out how much 
has already been done toward federating 
the social activities of the Protestant 
Churchs. The group met in the offices of 
the Federal Council of Churches. A short 
intensive inquiry was made into the ma- 
chinery and scope of thirteen interchurch 
organizations. 

Another undergraduate group—twenty- 
five students, representing ten denomina- 
tions—met in New York to study foreign 
missions, a lively subject with many rami- 
fications probably leading to the present 
Chinese uproar. 

Those engineering the conference promise 
that there will be room for those “frankly 
critical’? of the church as well as those 
sympathetic with her present program. 


In defiance of police pistols, tear bombs 
and a high pressure fire hose 3000 North- 
western students celebrated their champion- 
ship football team. Police were summoned, 
the fire department turned out, war veter- 
ans called forth but the rioting was not 
stopped until after a vacant fraternity 
house had been burned, 


Three hundred college fraternity men 
representing eighty colleges recently met 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania for the 17th An- 
nual session of the Interfraternity confer- 
ence. 


MORE REVOLT 


R. O. T, C. IS UNPATRIOTIC 
SAY OHIO STUDENTS 


Ohio State Lantern Declares R. O. T. C. 
Is Conscript Army In Peace 


As a result of the growing resentment 
against compulsory drill at Ohio State Uni- 
versity a faculty committee will investigate 
the matter. The committee, named by the 
acting president of the University, will in- 
quire into the value of military training 
from the educational point of view. 

A preliminary announcement by the 
faculty contains a statement similar to 
that made in an editorial in The New Stu- 
dent, Dec. 2: “Most people think that it is 
necessary to make military training com- 
pulsory in all land grant colleges,” the an- 
nouncement reads: “The Morrill Act of 
1862 however, merely requires that military 
training be offered in the curriculum. Sev- 
eral universities have already abolished 
compulsory military training. Results at 
these universities will be studied.” ‘The 
faculty itself is powerless but can merely 
make recommendations to the Board of 
Trustees.” 


Students Are Busy 


But the University undergraduates do not 
intend to remain passive while the faculty 
decides whether or not the R. O. T. C. is 
educational. At a Liberal Club meeting 
Col. A. M. Shipp defended military training, 
saying that it “develops and coordinates the 
mind and body; teaches habits of prompt- 
ness, exactness and regularity, and schools 
men in self control in estimating a situa- 
tion, in making a decision and _ logically 
carrying it through ... teaches the mén 
to deal with men with whom they have re- 
sponsible relationships.”’ 

Replied a student: ‘The aim of the R. O. 
T. C. is to make soldiers, and not citizens 
... destroys the efforts of self direction . 
develops the habit of obeying commands of 
a superior officer just because he is a 
comanding officer . . . menace to national 
safety and degrades patriotism. Students 
taking advanced courses are often bribed 
into it by compensation by the govern- 
mente 537 

Arguments, counter-arguments . .. one 
Captain R. T. Travener quoted Stephen 
Decatur, “Our country! In her intercourse 
with foreign nations, may she always be in 
the right, but our country, right or wrong.” 
Hisses. . . A Columbus paster declared 
“T am perfectly in sympathy with the abo- 
lition of military training. One of the pro- 
fessors on the R. O. T. C. investigation com- 
mittee objected to army members being 
called “professional killers” ... “I am 
proud to be the son of an army officer.” 
A R. O. T. C. member said: “Students 
should develop a spontaneous patriotism in- 
stead of being coaxed into the premature 
chauvinism, that the R. O. T. C. would have 
our nation’s youth accept.” 

The Ohio State Lantern has declared 
itself strongly for abolition of compulsory 
drill. It declares that “compulsory military 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


HE NEW STUDENT confesses to 

being completely muddled on this 

protectionis theory of education. We 

have always been told by the profes- 
sors that immature students need to be 
Sheltered from certain kinds of knowledge 
current in the world. At each convention 
the Association of American Universities 
has before it a resolution having to do with 
the need of adapting instruction to the 
“needs of immature students.” Now along 
comes the theory that the public needs to 
be protected from the students. Undergrad- 
uates at the University of California may 
discuss the future of the family in the 
privacy of their classrooms, but may not 
argue it in public from the platform of a 
university auditorium. 


SCHOLAR THOUGH PRESIDENT 


N THE Commonweal, Professor Ernest 

Sutherland Bates names the qualifica- 

tions asked by the regents of a certain 

university of the new president they 
were seeking. They wanted a man with— 
first, a good war record, “preferably of 
actual service in the field;”’ second, business 
ability; third, scholarship. We doubt whether 
this is the usual order. While the average 
board of regents dispenses with the first, 
most of them hold the second of supreme 
importance. For-this reason we are ex- 
tremely grateful for the unusual choice 
made last summer by regents of the 
University of Michigan. President Clarence 
Cook Little is neither an ex-Major General 
nor a go-getter, but a true teacher, owing 
allegiance first of all to truth as he sees it. 


Last March Dr. Little was elected presi- 
dent of the International Birth Control 
League. He is never afraid to speak out, 
even when speaking out entails “unfavor- 
able publicity” for the university. His re- 
cent speech on birth control at Lansing re- 
sulted in a flood of protesting letters from 
all parts of the state; reports come of an 
organized effort to ‘“‘get’”’ the Michigan pre- 
sident because of his disinclination to pussy- 
foot. But Dr. Little is not daunted by a 
gust of “unfavorable publicity.” Nor will 
he adorn his office fgr one moment should 
the right to speak freely be taken away. 
“You may be sure,” he told newspaper re- 
ports the other day, “that if it ever comes 
to a question of freedom of speech and 
thought, or the posittion I hold, I will hesi- 
tate only long enough to write the necessary 
communication.” 
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LET’S EXPERIMENT 


HEN the New York World, in an 
editorial, guesses at the causes 
of “a larger revolt which is go- 


ing on in colleges and universi- 
ties all over the country,” and names this 
paper as the agency around which the 
“revolt” is loosely organized, it puts the 
burden of proof on The New Student to 
state as clearly as possible what the dis- 
satisfaction is about, especially since “it has 
reached such proportions that it cannot be 
disregarded.” 

“In one college there is a revglt against 
stupid courses, in another against abridge- 
ment of freedom of speech, in another 
against the cheap commercialism of endow- 
ment drives, in another against official in- 
terpretations of American history.” 

The answer of the World itself is not far 
off the point. This answer is that older 
people, in the effort to make students think 
right thoughts, obtain the proper ‘“char- 
acter,” and uphold morality, have at- 
tempted to mould the students, to make 
them fit into a set mould. “Of this cast-iron 
set of values, military training, of course, 
is the perfect symbol,” and that is why it 
draws the heaviest reséntment. 


HE truth is that it is precisely the 

attitude of experiment, of curiosity and 
questioning for ourselves; that we seek and 
desire from college. The authorities them- 
selves have told us it is to be desired, under 
the name of Science, and their commence- 
ment speeches again and again repeat the 
praises of the independent mind. Yet in 
the application, the older people get afraid 
lest we wreck something for them. 

By the key-word “experiment,” you will 
recognize the reason for the “revolts” of 
this paper. 

Compulsory chapel denies experiment in 
religious customs; endowment drives often 
prohibit the teaching afterwards of any- 
thing but boosting platitudes and allow no 
experiment in thought or action that might 
hurst the power of Money; official inter- 
pretations of history deny the chance to 
ask important questions, to experiment with 
the thought of other possibilities. Military 
compulsion denies any choice at all. 

To deny experiment is to shut off life, 
and not to want to experiment is to be a 
dud. We are for weighing and testing 
everything, experimenting with every idea. 


When administrators laugh off the ef- 
forts of their students to think for them- 
selves, whten they say that the opposition 
to drill is nothing but a schoolboy discon- 
tent with the irksome; these administrators 
do not make a pretty picture of themselves. 
If they don’t know the deeper causes of the 
opposition of the student leaders, then they 
are incapable of seeing anything at all and 
are no good as teachers, since they cannot 
answer our perplexing questions. If, on 
the other hand, they sense the deeper 
causes, they are traitors to their students, 
surrendering to the wrath of bigots. 


FOR INSTANCE 
(From the Baltimore Sun) 


HE class in representative government 
will find the lesson for today in column 
one, page two, of The Sun. 

The “senate” of the student government 
of Wellesley College, we read, has defeated 
a proposal to permit smoking by numbers 
of the student body when off the campus. 
The vote stood five to three, the five votes 
being cast by faculty members of the sen- 


WIND-MILL | 


The Cornell Sun mentions a singular jour- 
nalistic accident that happened recently. 
The New York Times carried an editorial 
entitled Three Sons to College, telling of the 
“dudes who go to Harvard, the sports who 
go to Yale and the things who go to Prince- 
ton./. This was on Saturday. On Monday 
the Yale Daily News reprinted the editorial 
under the heading of Comment. Then, on 
Tuesday, the Times carried a front page 
story quoting its own editorial from The 
Yale Daily News as student opinion on the 
subject. Which goes to prove, according to 
the Sun, that ‘newspaper work is a highly 
specialized industry and that the man who 
made up the front page of the New York 
Times early yesterday morning did not hap- 
pen to see the editorial page of Saturday 
morning’s edition of the Times.” 


But the biggest joke is on the staid and 
lofty Boston Transcript, rather than the 
New York Times. The Cornell Sun, poking 
about to find further ramifications of this 
peculiar case, discovered the same story in 
the Transcript, also attributed to the Yale 
News. The article commenced with the 
phrase, “Special to the Transcript.” 

uy e ‘e 

The Windmill recalls a similar happening 
in connection with The New Student. On 
December 6, 1924 this magazine carried a 
story of a survey of 27 colleges by Univer- 
sity of Chicago professors. The article was 
based upon a report in the University of 
Chicago Daily Maroon. About a month 
later the story again appeared in the Daily 
Maroon, this time accredited to The New 
Student. 


° ° ° 


“In a commencement address at Indiana 
University last Spring” writes E. L., “Dean 
Roscoe Pound of Harvard La wSchool an- 
ticipated your drive for Better Business 
Methods in our Universities. A propos the 
state universities he said, ‘. . . to an in- 
creasing extent the governing boards are 
made up of business men. ... It is signi- 
ficant that those who rule our universities 
sometimes actually think and speak of them 
after the manner of business enterprises. 
Not long since, at the inauguration of the 
president of a university, one of the 
trustees of another university put this 
doctrine in so many words. The trustees, 
he said in all seriousness, were, as one 
might say, the directors of a manufactur- 
ing corporation. They hire a manager or 
superintendant i.e. the president. The latter 
hires (and very likely, one should add, he 
fires) a certain number of foremen (i.e. 
the deans) and of mill hands (i.e. the pro- 
fessors and instructors). These mill hands 
are to work upon the raw material in the 
way of students that are put before them, 
in the plant provided by the incorporation 
and with the tools and apparatus it. pro- 
vides, and are expected to turn out a manu- 
factured product in standardized lots, duly 
labeled with degrees at regular intervals’ ”. 


ate, the three by student members. The 
proposal had been passed by the “house’’ 
and was approved by eighty-two per cent. 
of the 1,207 students who voted in a refer- 
endum on the subject. 

We have hée in tabloid, so to speak, the 
thorn in the flesh of representative govern- 
ment: rule by an autocratic minority. Some 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


Women In Universities 


The University of Chicago women are 
the most free, those of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity most restrained in the Big Ten Uni- 
versities, according to a comparative sur- 
vey of rules, in the Ohio State Lantern. 

It would be impossible to have uniform 
' rules for all Chicago’s women students, ac- 
cording to the Chairman of the Women’s 
University Council, Edith Foster Flint. She 
considers the Chicago women “responsible 
and self respecting.” Rules are practically 
impossible because of the diversity of train- 
ing of Chicago co-eds. On the other hand 
at the University of Wisconsin the curfew 
rings at 9.30. 


Several Universities have blue Sundays. 
At Iowa, Sunday dancing is a misdemeanor. 
At Purdue, both dancing and card playing 
are tabooed in co-ed houses. 

All Big Ten Universities require their 
women students to register all their trips 
out of town including their place of desti- 
nation and type of transportation as well 
as chaperons. 


House Parties 


At an undergraduate forum at Williams, 
President Harry A. Garfiel urged the abo- 
lition of fraternity house parties for a six 
months period in order that students might 
readjust their attitude toward these parties. 

The students voted, however, against their 
abolition. 

Objection to house parties was based on 
the fact that the “present ideal of a good 
time at house parties is to visit all parties, 
in a general round of the campus, and for 
the girls to be cut in on with the utmost 
frequency. To attain this popularity all a 
girl’s charm must be external and imme- 
diately apparent. The question of liquor 
was not considered great, but its existence 
was attributed to visitors, particularly 
alumni, and to the fact that parties at pres- 
ent are held at the time of important 
intercollegiate athletic contests.” 

The Williams Administration then de- 
cided to leave the problem in the hands of 
the student government. 


RULES 


More Chapel Dissenters 


By a vote of 1709 to 315 students at 
Pennsylvania State College expressed their 
disapproval of compulsory chapel. This 
was one of the largest votes ever polled at 
Penn State College. 

With these returns as a basis, it is ex- 
pected that the Student Council will peti- 
tion the Board of Trustees for abolition of 
the institution. 

The chapel referendum came at the cul- 
mination of a two weeks, discussion. The 
entire campaign was managed by the Penn 
State Collegian. 


Cigarettes at Wellesley 


Wellesley college students wanted smok- 
ing sanctioned off campus. Eighty two per 
cent of the student body, 1207 girls, voted 
for a ruling which reads as follows: 

* “The College Government Association recognizes 
that smoking among women is now established as a 


-sidents have made statements. 
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social convention acceptable to all groups throughout 
the country. 

“The association therefore requests that in a spirit 
of courtesy and loyalty to the best interests of the 
college its members refrain from smdking when such 
action would offend the good taste of the community 
or bring unfavorable criticism of the college. 

“Smoking in any college building is forbidden to 
faculty, students, guests and employees.” 

The bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives. The Senate, composed of 5 faculty 
members and 3 students, voted it down 5 to 
3. Explaining their veto the faculty spoke 
thusly: 

“True progress demands that a college community 
should not follow doubtful social conventions, but 
should exert its influence to maintain high standardls 
of living. 

“College students should hold up before younger 
students a conduct animated by a spirit of self- 
discipline rather than of self-indulgence. 

“No one haa claimed that smoking in itself is 
beneficial and experiments tend to prove that the 
use of tobacco by late adolescents is detrimental to 
scholarship as well as to health. The administration 
of the proposed ruling would be difficult and the 
implication of its phrasing unfortunate. 

“To sanction smoking is contrary to the spirit and 
traditions of the college, which are valued possession 
of more than the present college generation.” 


Smoke Survey 


-How extensive is the feminine smoking 
habit in women’s colleges and co-educational 
institutions? No one knows definitely. 
Following the action of Bryn Mawr in abol- 
ishing smoking rules many deans and pre- 
But these 
statements may not always be accurate, 
because of insufficient official information 
as to what goes on in dormitories and be- 
cause of the usual desire to escape un- 
favorable publicity. 

* “Nothing has occurred in higher educa- 
tion that has so shocked our sense of social 
decency as has the action at Bryn Mawr,” 
exclaimed W. A. Brandenburg, President 
of Kansas State Teachers College. 

At Northwestern University there is no 
rule against smoking, but “Nice girls” do 
not smoke—Dean Winifred Richardson. 

“Never” answers Dean EH. BE. Nicholson to 
a query as to whether the University of 
Minnesota will ever follow Bryn Mawr’s 
example. 

At Ohio State University a poll of co-eds 
disclosed the fact that one-third have 
smoked—but “not many’. All other mid- 
western co-educational schools declare that 
the smoking problem is non-existent. The 
same condition obtains in the far west. 


DEBATE 


Forensic Methods 


At Coe College the Cambridge debaters, 
still on an extended American tour, let fall 
remarks on co-education, on debate techni- 
que. 

“In English Universities,” said Geoffrey 
Lloyd, “the men’s attentions are not dis- 
tracted by the presence of women students. 
The few of the latter sex who do attend the 
universities are isolated and are kept within 
the confines of the smaller college unit 
within the university.” The Cambridge 
men registered dislike for co-education. 


Card indexes, the indispensable requisite 
of American debaters, also found little 
favor with the Englishmen. They asserted 
that their speeches are essentially extem- 
poraneous. 
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CLASSROOMS 


College Opportunity 
For Adults 


Students who have not completed the 
requisite amount of preparatory work but 
who show especial mental ability are wel- 
come at St. John’s University, Maryland. 

These special students are admitted under 
following ruling, printed in the new cata- 
logue: 

“Mature students presenting evidence of 
exceptional intellectual ability, who are 
lacking the requisite entrance units, may 
be admitted as special students. At the 
end of two years, if such students have 
attained a general average of B and have 
completed the regular Freshmen and Sopho- 
more requirements, they will be given full 
Junior rating; otherwise they will not be 
allowed to remain longer in college.” 

At present there are three of these special 
students at St. John’s, two having attained 
full standing after two years at college. 
After the rule is generally known it is ex- 
pected that many mature men whose high 
school work has been incomplete, will not 
be barred from professions requiring pre- 
liminary degrees. 

Dean Agard of St. John’s comments on 
the matter, “Why should a man with the 
ability to profit by college training and the 
ambition for it be barred from it because 
his early schooling was interrupted or ir- 
regular?” 


Truth Seeking? 


From the Federated Press comes the 
following dispatch: 

“*At Antioch College we seek truth no 
matter where it leads’, bravely declared 
Pres. A. E. Morgan in a speech in Chicago, 
miles from his home grounds which are at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

“When the truth led into Russia it was 
shooed off the campus. A month ago. Carl 
Brennin, a Federated Press correspondent 
who had spent the summer in Russia, was 
barred by President Morgan’s college from 
speaking on the campus before a student 
organization that had invited him . Brennin 
then spoke in a downtown hall to a greattly 
increased audience.” 


A permanent organization with annual 
conventions is the most important outcome 
of the assembly of ninety college dramatic 
organizations and sixty community theaters 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 
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MISSING! 

Volume V, Number 1 of THE NEW 
STUDENT (the magazine number dated 
October 3, 1925) is completely exhausted. 
If you have extra copies of either or 
both sections (preferably the magazine 
section) or know where we can get them, 
please communicate with us at once, and 
earn our deepfelt thanks. 

THE NEW STUDENT 
2929 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


R. O. T. C. IN OHIO 
(Continued from, page 1, column 3) 


drill has no educational value; but rather 
is opposed to education... . It is opposed 
to American traditions.” 

The R. O. T. C., continues The Lantern 
is a “conscript army of students in time 
of peace. . Just what American tradi- 
tion has a conscript army in time of peace 
represent?” 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 2, Column 3) 


bright members of the class may be able 
to point to other and more exasperating 
analogies. For the benefit of backward stu- 
dents the problem will be kept as simple as 
possible by following closely the text of 
the lesson. 


I T WILL be seen that the vast majority of 
the Wellesley students desire to smoke 
when off the campus. It is equally clear 
that the minority is determined to prohibit 
that unmoral behavior. It passes or at 
least refuses to repeal a law to that end. 
History teaches us that a law is a law in 
the sense of being effective only when it 
has the support and approval of those it 
would control. Witthout that support and 
approval a law is simply an attempt at 
tyranny, and tryanny lost favor with the 
masses long since. Minorities pass laws, to 
be sure, but majorities snicker up their 
sleeves and pursue the even and sometimes 
evil tenors of their ways. You can’t jail 
an entire majority. Efforts to do that sort 
of thing are merely irritating while they 
last. 

That will conclude the lesson for today. 
The class in representative government will 
come the next time prepared to answer the 
question: Will Wellesley students smoke 
when off the campus? 


YES MEN 
(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


Objections were made to an inter-society 
debate on state administration. The Cali- 
fornia and Stanford men’s inter-collegiate 
teams were to meet on the subject of ‘laws 
against the teaching of evolution,’ and 
again objection was made. * Many questions 
have been considered undebatable because 
of the University policy. In all these cases, 
the Debating Council quietly acceded, and 
changed the questions.” 

Always the authorities have used the 
phrase, “best interests of the University.” 
The Commission asserts that “The best 
interests of the University (which we take 
to mean an educational institution) do not 
require a meek submission to every public 
whim, but rather the development of ori- 
ginal ideas, individual thought, and free 
discussion. We deplore those outside in- 
fluences which hamper such development.” 
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Grange Turns Professional 


Various Newspaper Opinions On The Iceman’s Flight from College 


Scarcely had Red Grange of Illinois been 
canonized and his name written into the 
calendar of college sainthood when discon- 
certing news came of his fall into the pit 
of professionalism, into a contract with 
the Chicago Bears assuring a wage of ap- 
proximately $20,000 for each game played. 

Varying reflection on Grange’s new 
estate are engaging the college press. The 
Iowa State Student (lowa State College) 
approves. It sees no reason why, when a 
man has worked for eight years perfecting 
a football style, he should drop the training 
entirely when he is no longer eligible for 
amateur competition. “There is no such 
comment when a man who has for some 
time been working on a college publication 
or acting in college plays, or doing any 
other of a number of things in the amateur 
line turns professional in his chosen field 
when he finishes. There is no comment 
when a college athlete turns professional 
to coach.” 

The New York Times sees nothing amiss 
in the act. 

“Grange has not really ‘turned’ profes- 
sional in the sense of veering away from 
amateur standing. At college he was not an 
amateur in the sense of an adult citizen 
who engages in sport without financial re- 
muneration. He was simply a schoolboy 
playing football. If we had in this country 
a sport of adult amateur football as we 
have tennis, there would be some reason for 
mournings over Grange. As it is, he had 
the choice between going in for law or 
medicine or business for his gainful occu- 
pation or going in for football. No one 
would blame a young man who entered col- 
lege with the idea of becoming a lawyer and 
discovered that he had a flair for theology 
or journalism. Grange discovered a flair 
for the gridiron, just as many college men 
have discovered a talent for baseball and 
been snatched up by the professionals. 

“When, therefore, Grange accepts $10,000 
for participating in a single game of foot- 
ball, he is doing well not only for himself 
but for the community at large. It would 
have been a distinct social waste if the 
greatest football genius of the year had 
set out to make himself a doctor or a law- 
yer or a real estate agent.” 


Bad Precedent 


But despite the possible advisability of 
Grange’s action The Cornell Sun objects 
because of the fear in the minds of many 
persons that, should such a tendency be- 
come widespread, it would result in college 
football becoming a mere training ground 
for professionalism.” 

The Daily Palo Alto, (Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif.) agrees with The Cornell Sun. 
“Football, long the king of amateur games, 
should be played solely as a college sport. 

“It is pitiable that the public is allowing 
inroads to be made upon it by get-rich- 
quick promoters. Football should be kept 
clean for college enthusiasts.” 

Two college papers, The Harvard Crim- 
son and The Princetonian compare Red 
Grange with Swede Oberlander, star of 
Dartmouth’s championship eleven. The 
Crimson says: “. . . Oberlander of Dart- 
mouth, by refusing a similar chance for 
fame and fortune illumes the choice of the 
Illinois gentlemen with the light of a more 
legitimate understanding of his duty. To 


him dignity is not developed by dollars, nor 
character increased by acclaim. He prefers 
his degree to the applause of the fight fans 
of football and forgets glamour in a decent 
respect for the college... . Red Grange by 
choosing to become a successful machine, 
working for the pleasure of the horde, has 
killed whatever esteem he could have had 
among university men. Oberlander’s jersey 
is still in his locker: Grange’s faded blue 
hangs in a pawn shop.”- 

All the idol creating machinery of Ameri- 
can publicity in addition to the college foot- 
ball system with its Roman holidays, have 
conspired to give Red Grange a name that 
may be cashed in for many thousands of 
dollars. The Ohio State Lantern sees pro- 
fessionalism ag the natural outcome of 
Red Grange’s training. “The lofty gesture 
of refusing a fortune carries no appeal so 
far as Red Grange is concerned, ... Mr. 
Grange has chosen for himself, at least, 
from the mass of good advice offered to 
him. And it is reported that his share of 
one football game alone will amount to 
$30,500. Nor is Mr. Grange the first col- 
lege star to play professional football. 
These are points his critics should consider. 


“Then, too, while the criticism is being 
bandied about, some of the harsh words 
should be directed toward the system that 
has failed to give Mr. Grange the training 
or experience to accept offers other than 
to play professional football. Mr. Grange 
is merely taking advantage of his oppor- 
tunity, given him by the system.” 


SEA AND SAILOR 


O! Morning sea, give me a wee 

Bit of your passing Beauty— 

Here, here, would I always linger 

Beneath the great mast-finger 

That points and staggers at the blue fan 
Of sky: as gay as a drunken man.... 


“Say kid, if you see me skid 

So low as to chew me quid 

Again, on this lousy packet— 

Well, take’n’ strip me bloody back 
An’ give each tattooed gal a whack. 


Eight Goddam knots to a bell! 

An the mate asks what in Hell 

I has to make me sore!— 

Say, I got a job in Baltimore, 

‘N’ a red-haired, one-man dame 

That ’ud make you guys all sick with shame: 


‘N’ he asks what makes me sore, 
Twenty four days to Baltimore— 
‘N’ he asks what makes me sore... .” 


We who lie beneath the mast 

And watch the rocking sky above— 
We who know how strong, how vast 
Is this wild sea we love— 

We who love can know. ... 


“Twenty four days o’ rotten sea 

That ’ud blow your back-teeth out to lee— 
Twenty four days, twenty four— 
‘N’ he asks what makes me sore. . 
Tufts College —David L. Hertz 


” 
. 


(From The Poets of the Future, an an- 
thology of college verse, The Stratford Co., 
Boston, $2.50.) 
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Youth and Experiment 


By RANDOLPH BOURNE 


By courtesy of the Houghton-Mifflin Company, The New 
Student reprints part of a chapter from Youth and Life, 
which Bourne wrote as a Junior at Columbia University. 


OW shall I describe youth, the time of con- 
tradictions and anamolies? The fiercest 


radicalisms, the most dogged conservatisms, 

irrepressible gayety, bitter melancholy,— 
all these moods are equally part of that showery 
springtime of life. One thing, at least, it clearly is: 
a great, rich rush and flood of energy. It is as if 
the store of life had been accumulating through the 
slow, placid years of childhood, and suddenly the 
dam had broken and the waters rushed out, furious 
and uncontrolled, before settling down into the 
quieter channels of middle life. The youth is sud- 
denly seized with a poignant consciousness of being 
alive, which is quite wanting to the naive unques- 
tioning existence of the child. He finds himself 
overpoweringly urged toward self-expression. Just 
as the baby, born into a “great, blooming, buzzing 
confusion,” and attracted by every movement, every 
color, every sound, kicks madly in response in all 
directions, and only gradually gets his movements 
coordinated into the oderly and precise movements 
of his elders,—so the youth suddenly born into a 
confusion of ideas and appeals and traditions re- 
sponds in the most chaotic way to this new spiritual 
world, and only gradually learns to find his way 
about in it, and gets his thoughts and feelings into 
some kind of order. 

Fortunate the young man who does not make his 
entrance into too wide a world. And upon the 
width and depth of that new world will depend very 
much whether his temperament is to be radical or 
conservative, adventurous or conventional. For it 
is one of the surprising things about youth that it 
can so easily be the most conservative of all ages. 
Why do we suppose that youth is always radical? 
At no age are social proprieties more strictly ob- 
served, and Church, State, law, and order, more ri- 
gorously defended. But I like to think that youth is 
conservative only when its spiritual force has been 
spent too early, or when the new world it enters 
into is found, for some reason, to be rather narrow 
and shallow. It is so often the urgent world of 
pleasure that first catches the eye of youth, its flood 
of life is drawn off in that direction; the boy may 
fritter away his precious birthright in pure light- 


ness of heart and animal spirits. And it is only too 
true that this type of youth is transitory. Pleasure 
contrives to burn itself out very quickly, and youth 
finds\itself left prematurely with the ashes of middle 
age. But if, in some way, the flood of life is checked 
in the direction of pleasure, then it bursts forth in 
another,—in the direction of ideals; then we say 
that the boy is radical. Youth is always turbulent, 
but the momentous difference is whether it shall be 
turbulent in passion or in enthusiasm. Nothing is 
so pathetic as the young man who spends his spirit- 
ual force too early, so that when the world of ideals 
is presented to him, his force being spent, he can 
only grasp at second-hand ideals and mouldy formu- 
las. 

This is the great divergence which sets youth 
not only against old age, but against youth itself: 
the undying spirit of youth that seems to be fed 
by an unquenchable fire, that does not burn itself 
out but seems to grow steadier and steadier as life 
goes on, against the fragile, quickly tarnished type 
that passes relentlessly into middle life. 

At twenty-five I find myself full of the wildest 
radicalisms, and look with dismay at my child- 
hood friends who are already settled down, have 
achieved babies and responsibilities, and have some- 
how got ten years beyond me in a day. And this 
divergence shows itself in a thousand different 
ways. It may be a temptation to a world of pleas- 
ure, it may be a sheltering from the stimulus of 
ideas, or even a sluggish temperament, that sepa- 
rates traditional and adventurous youth, but fun- 
damentally it is a question of how youth takes the 
world. And here I find that I can no longer drag 
the traditional youth along with me in this paper. 
There are many of him, I know, but I do not like 
him, and I know nothing about him. Let us rather 
look at the way radical youth goes into and meets 
the world. 

From the state of “the little child, to whom the 
sky is a roof of blue, the world a screen of opaque 
and disconnected facts, the home a thing eternal, 
and ‘being good’ just simple obedience to unques- 
tioned authority,” one steps suddenly into that 
“vast world of adult perception, pierced deep by flar- 
ing search-lights of partial understanding.” 

The child has an utter sense of security; child- 
hood is unconscious even that it is alive. It has 
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neither fears nor anxieties, because it is incorrigibly 
poetical. It idealizes everything that it touches. It 
is unfair, perhaps, to blame parents and teachers, 
as we sometimes do in youth, for consciously biasing 
our child-minds in a falsely idealistic direction; 
for the child will infallibly idealize even the poorest 
of his experiences. His broken glimpses and anti- 
cipations of his own future show him everything 
that is orderly, happy, and beautifully fit. He sees 
his grown-up life as old age, itself a sort of reversed 
childhood, sees its youth. The passing of childhood 
into youth is, therefore, like suddenly being turned from 
cozy comfort of a warm fireside to shift for one’s self 
in the world. Life becomes in a moment a process of 
seeking and searching. It appears as a series of blind 
alleys, all equally and magnificently alluring, all 
equally real and possible. Youth’s thirst for experience 
is simply that it wants to be everything, do everything 
and have everything that is presented to its imagination. 
Youth has suddenly become conscious of life. It has eaten 
of the tree of the knowedge of good and evil. 

As the world breaks in on a boy with its crashing 
thunder, he has a feeling of expansion, of sudden wisdom 
and sudden care. The atoms of things seem to be disin- 
tegrating around him. Then come the tearings and the 
grindings and the wrenchings, and in that conflict the 
radical or the poet is made. If the youth takes the 
struggle easily, or if his guardian angels have arranged 
things so that there is no struggle, then he becomes of that 
conservative stripe that we have renounced above. But 
if he takes it hard,—if his struggles are not only with out- 
ward material conditions, but also with inner spiritual 
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ones,—then he is likely to achieve that gift of the gods, 
perpetual youth. The great paradox is that it is the 
sleek and easy who are prematurely and permanently 
old. Struggle brings youth rather than old age. 


In this struggle, thus beset with problems and crises, 
all calling for immediate solution, youth battles its way 
into a sort of rationalization. Out of its inchoateness 
emerges a sort of order, the disturbing currents of im- 
pulse are gradually resolved into a character. But it is 
essential that that resolution be a natural and not a 
forced one. I always have a suspicion of boys who 
talk of planning their lives. I feel that they have won a 
precocious maturity in some illegitimate way. For to 
most of us youth is so imperious that those who can 
escape the hurly-burly and make a sudden leap into the 
prudent, quiet waters of life seem to have missed youth 
altogether. And I do not mean here the hurly-burly of 
passion so much as ideals. It seems so much better, as 
well as more natural, to expose one’s self to the full fury 
of the spiritual elements, keeping only one purpose in 
view,—to be strong ard sincere,—than to pick one’s way 
cautiously along. 


The old saying is the truest philosophy of youth: “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” How impossible for a youth who is 
really young to plan his life consciously! This process 
that one sometimes sees of cautiously becoming acquainted 
with various ideas and systems, and then choosing de- 
liberately those that will be best adapted to a concerted 
plan, is almost uneanny. This confidence in one’s immu- 
nity to ideas that would disarrange the harmony of the 
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A Proposal to College Writers 
Editorial 


stuff. Scholarly pedagogues say that this, of 

course, was to be expected, and even to be 

desired: but we know that they are wrong. 
More painful than anything else to the young 
writer is the discovery that what he writes is not 
a new and shining thing. It is a lie that everything 
has been said before by some one else, and said 
better than we could ever say it. How, if these 
scholars know so well exactly what was said and 
what it meant, how can it be that they understand 
their own pupils so very scantily—their pupils 
whom they should be reading like a primer book? 
The feelings that I have out of my own body, the 
thoughts that sting and greave my mind, are not 
those of other minds and other bodies: but how can 
I separate them from what I have heard, from the 
words of a conventional language? How distinguish 
what I feel from what I think I feel?—That is the 
trouble. 

We are a white flash for a moment over the black 
surface of a limitless black sea: as in Kent’s pic- 
ture, the poet crouches on the bowsprit of the mys- 
terious vessel carrying him, and looks down into 
the water and at the sphinx carved under the bow- 
sprit; he is alone but for her, the water and the 
stars: let him get whatever is his message quickly, 
ere he flashes out of the picture, quite gone, quite 
gone. 

This urgency has been felt by every college writer : 
to write from his own understanding, at the age 
of twenty-one, in a specific college, what he then 
and there feels. We are not old men, and we are 
not mature. 

Why do we not admit it, write about ourselves 
just as we are, unless it is because we are timid, 
bashful, and afraid of being betrayed into the hands 
of enemies? Doctor Dryasdust will murder our best 
efforts with his quick eye for absurdities which he 
will magnify; and all the boosters will—you know 
it better than I. 

And so, except in poetry, where there is a con- 
vention which allows for youthful moods and frank 
revelation, we are more sophisticated. We crowd 
down our youthful impulses which we call childish, 
and we write like older men, and we are modern. 

There is a kind of safety in the modern writers. 
We write somewhat like them, safe in the defense 
that whatever “sentimentality” we show has pre- 
cedent in them; and certain that these people give 
us the life of this day. Are we not modern, up-to- 
date? The professors are reading Carlyle and Pater 
and Matthew Arnold; we are later than that, and 
reading James Joyce, Henry Mencken, Vachel Lind- 
say, Sherwood Anderson: not to mention Michael 
Arlen and the other smaller fry. Won’t they give 
us the color of today? Can’t we find our nourish- 


CF stsie's magazines are full of imitative 


ment in them? But they too, the moment we try to 
capture them, are gone, quite gone: and we do not 
know it! 

College men are imitating other men than those 
the pedagogs are imitating; that is all. Why should 
it be? Was not that the plight of our poor national 
literature in 1900? It was bound then by what has 
since been named as Puritanism, a formalism which 
turned men’s eyes from the sphinx to easier jades. 
In short it was a lack of courage to face things that 
were seen. Instead of evidencing and giving witness 
to the fearful terrors and the emptiness from the 
endless drowning sea, with few exceptions those 
timid mariners scouted familiar coastlands and 
turned their eyes to phantom countries in the air. 
They wrote sweet stuff, false stuff, cheap stuff, per- 
verted stuff. To them it seemed real and good be- 
cause of the perversity of their hallucination. 

In turning our own eyes on later men, even the 
men who conquered then, instead of resolutely turn- 
ing them now and then upon ourselves, are we not 
also cowards? Dreiser is a giant, but he cannot 
carry us. Joyce is crucified, but not for us. Our 
world, as every world, is a new one. Safety lies 
only in the motto of the old Harvard Advocate, 
which the new Advocate copies but does not follow 
(illustrating the theme again) Dulce est Periculum: 
Sweet is Danger. 


The stories about China, the sea, old New York, 
city boarding houses, Indian customs, are sincere 
enough, though most of them are not worth very 
much of a damn. And yet what are they but echoes 
of what you find in “grown-up” magazines, for 
which, indeed, they are apprentice-work? “Some 
day, I shall land in the Century, the Mercury, or 
Harper’s, write a book, become important in the 
world of letters!” 

And yet, such an ambition is the motive of the man 
on the exchange, and not much more. That polished 
story about two Chinese gentlemen in one magazine 
was a pretty conceit, an idea, which the author 
carried through; but it was not urgent to him. And 
the oratory about “The Color of Yesterday” that one 
fellow wrote was not sincere, though it won a prize. 
Both copied not literally but in spirit, certain types 
of literature, certain authors. Nothing fresh. No 
burden to deliver. 

The reason is that the motive, the success motive, 
is wrong in them. True writers make material out 
of that which possesses them, that which they can- 
not otherwise release. Here, then, is a hint for col- 
lege magazines, which probably will lead nearer to 
the fruitful topics for their writers: make your topic 
College. That is what presses on us, it is the world 
in which we live, it is our ocean, our sour grapes, 
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our protecting mother and our rotten egg. Here we live, 
and here we can see for ourselves. 


With no more examples I hasten to the one college 
magazine which has seen the simple vision in entirety, 
and has carried through .To the editors of the Indiana 
Vagabond occured the idea of devoting their magazine to 
their own university. The result was riotous and fresh. 
Nowhere in recent years has an undergraduate magazine 
shown such vitality. The stories are of college life, in the 
full slang and jargon of Indiana, 1925. The sketches are 
of the faculty, the essays on college problems. Satire 
flows freely on the customs of the university, and the 
rich-veined Defense of Necking, to be found in The New 
Student, February 1925, was the best barbed arrow of a 
college generation. 

In order to be unhampered to criticise the university, 
the editors promised they would make the magazine a 
family affair, and seek no circulation outside of their 
own school. The result was judgment so free, pungent, 
direct, as to be fairly astounding. Judge the effect: one 
of last year’s editors is now in Oxford, a Rhodes scholar 
in all the best that that implies; but on the rolls of his 
own university stands written a protest against his gra- 
duation, by two pissassical trustees who could not stand 
what onee he had to say to them and the alumni, polite 
as all of it was. ... Inventions multiplied to catch the 
spirit and the life of that one literary field, the univer- 
sity. Scouts took down the lectures of the dull professors 
word for word, and they were then reprinted. Booth 
Tarkington to these men was not a writer to be imitated, 
but an Indiana observer who had given a hint: what he 
said about Indianapolis was translated and renewed with 
fresh observation apropos the University. Here was in- 
vented the term “Gigantism,” which now is rolling west- 
ward in the college papers; here were coined sharp 
sentences like this: ‘Instead of one Robert Frost, one Van 
Doren, or one Lovett at $10,000 a year, we get five raw 
comma hounds at $2,000.” 

Nor was there lack of material for phantasy and fable, 
which abounds in the myth of Wolfgang Beethoven Bunk- 
haus, the jazz composer, playwright and poet, who symbol- 
ized the yearning of Owlin’s University Five Orchestra: 


Men hanging from grapevines 
One by one a cow goes by. 


The other possibilities for observation and invention I 
leave untouched because of the need for a warning. In 
speaking of the University as a field, I do not mean that 
all college literary work should be confined as are the 
freshman themes. Not every story needs to carry college 
scenes and language to stay within this idea: for College, 
as any booster will tell you, does not consist of this alone. 


. 


We are a flash for a second over a vast sea; might we 
not better concentrate attention on near subjects for a 
while? Right under their noses the present American 
authors found their true material, but it took courage, 
terrible courage, to dig it up and display it. What would 
happen if one undergraduate could succeed in rendering 
lucid his own inmost thoughts, the thoughts of a college 
student not yet living in the dried-up realm of his scho- 
larly teachers? What heresy, blasphemy, obscenity would 
not be rung down on him? But even so did they to all 
the prophets. 
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GRAVEYARDS 


By WILBERT SNOW 


I have lived a frequenter of graveyards: 
The habit began in New England, 
Where, on Sunday afternoons, 

The sermon and dinner over, 

And nothing at all to do, 

We leisurely strolled up the hill, 

And lingered about among the gravestones, 
Reading the doggerel epitaphs, 

Unless the kindly providences of nature 
Had blurred them over with green moss, 
Making them unintelligible. 


These reflections among the tombs 
Have clung to my soul through life, 
As the green moss clings to the headstones. 


In the halls of a New England college, 
Once lit with a zeal for religion, 

Now gray in a groping for culture, 

I scanned and translated Homer, 

And viewed famous statues and friezes 
As a country boy gazes in awe 

On a corpse at theclose of a funeral; 
Heard endless to-do of Praxitiles, 
Sophocles, Myron, and Plato; 


But always just missing the sunlight 

In violet tints above Athens 

Saw only a shadowy fogbank 

Mulling over the Aegean, 

Transmuting the highways of Pericles 

To a misty excursion through graveyards. 


From college I travelled through Europe 
In the wake of the echoing tourists. 

At Rome a processional winding 
Through corridors vast of Saint Peter’s 
Set my heart for a moment to glowing. 
At the end of a full month in Paris 

T strolled to the Luxembourg gardens 
And tried to arrange my impressions, 
When, out of the beauty of Europe, 

Out of the relics, statues, paintings, cathedrals, 
There rose from the depth of my being, 
Rose, like a vapor before me, 

The form of a New England graveyard. 


Is it not time an inscription 

Were placed on the headstone set up 

To Culture transported from Europe, 

And flowers strewn over the gravemound ? 
Let us reverently carve, “Drowned at Sea,” 
And build from our own wood and marble, 
To the music of winds in our mountains, 
And the glittering sun on our prairies, 

The designs for America’s future. 
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Theodore Dreiser 


Indiana University’s Only Literary Genius 


By WILLIAMS M. TONER 
(The Indiana Vagabond) 


E WAS one of the three hundred and ninety 
H students of Indiana University at the beginning 

of the last decade of the Nineteenth Century. 

The school has progressed—no, I should have 
said grown—in the intermediate thirty-five years. The 
undergraduates then could not boast of the gigantism 
of the University. There were thirty instructors as 
‘matched against our several hundred. The grounds of 
the institution were no larger than twenty-four acres, 
and the buildings that housed the various departments 
were few in number. Library Hall, now the Administra- 
tion Building, was under construction and was not only 
to house the volumes of knowledge, but also the class 
rooms of the Law School as well as recitation halls for 
the English, History, Political Science, and Pedagogic 
departments! There were other buildings—Wylie, Owen 
and Maxwell Halls as well as a “small frame building 
that has been fitted up for the use of students in 
Astronomy.” You may have seen this last some fifty 
yards southeast of the gymnasium. It is quite a contrast 
from our present observatory, just as our institution is 
an enormous development from the small college of yester- 
day. But has the intellectual productiveness developed in 
like proportion? But this is beside the subject, he was a 
student here then. 

He was a student here when David Starr Jordan, 
one of the nation’s foremost educators, held the chair 
of president. Dr. Bryan guided the department of Philo- 
sophy and had, at that time, gained a reputation as a 
philosopher of note, as well as being an innovator in the 
field of psychology. His protege, Ernest Lindley, studied 
with the great psychologists of Europe and brought back 
to Indiana a knowledge that founded probably the finest 
department of Psychology the nation had. Dr. Lindley 
is now Chancelor of Kansas University. There was Dr. 
Woodburn in History, and Daniel Kirkwood, the world- 
famed astronomer, and there were others—. But this 
is all beside the subject. 

He was a student here then, but he was not known 
through scholarly ability or athletic prowness. He plodded 
through his first year, then left, conscious only of an 
acute inapprehension concerning the polite usages of edu- 
cation in our factory of knowledge. His particular fire 
of intellectual power could only grow brilliant under the 
bellows of personal tutelage. As it was, this fire only 
smouldered under the cramping exigencies of the class 
room in the pursuit of a particular formula. There was 
no place for Theodore Dreiser in the scheme of the Uni- 
versity. To every one who knew him then, he was an 
intellectual misfit. He would wander aimlessly through 
the fields or sit in a chair at his rooming house tying and 
untying knots in his handkerchief. The University and 
life in general held for him nothing but bewilderment. 
He could find no philosophy that eased his mind towards 
the prosaic tragedies that surrounded and engulfed him. 
He has never found an answer to his inexplicable question, 
nor shall he, but in this probably lies his secret of realistic 
art. Before him is a picture of life. He portrays it as he 
sees it without attempting to unravel its intricacies or 
embellish his product with fallacious suppositions. This 
was his connection with Indiana University; this is one 


of our chief claims to distinction, and yet there are 
scarce a hundred here who haye heard of him, and not 
twenty-five who have read his novels. 

Dreiser was born of Germanic parentage in 1876 in the 
outlying, rickety settlements of Terre Haute. His father, 
beaten by the wages of poverty, but yet pious, had little 
to offer him; but his mother, through her sympathetic 
understanding, gave him the impetus to strive for higher 
attainments. His first twenty years were virtually unim- 
portant, chuck-full of drab, meaningless incidents that 
served to point only to a grey existence. There was 
school at Warsaw, then at Indiana, and afterwards the 
uncharted wanderings that carried him from one place 
to another, from one state of dissatisfaction to still 
another. 

In his first years out of college, he worked with various 
newspapers in Chicago, St. Louis, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and finally New York; but these were 
not fruitful years, for there were many times when he 
lived on a loaf of bread and a few glasses of milk. Once 
when he was seeking employment in New York, he had 
left his meal of bread and cheese in the waiting room 
while he was being interviewed. When he returned, he 
found that the morsels were gone, They had been put in 
the waste basket by the janitor. Such was his early life 
—the life that unquestionably augmented the ironic ex- 
istence of his characters, and colored them with the indel- 
ible mark of his misfortunes. 

It was an old friend from Toledo, Arthur Henry, who 
finally turned him from his aimless wanderings and 
spurred him to write stories. They had met while Henry 
was the City Editor of the Toledo Blade and Dreiser a 
reporter looking for a job. Henry recognized the ability 
of Dreiser in the articles the latter submitted, and urged 
him to attempt a short story. The result was a story 
submitted to Ainslee’s magazine and the outcome a 
check for seventy-five dollars.- Four more stories fol- 
lowed, after which Henry pleaded with Dreiser to try 
a novel. Dreiser was distrustful of himself and held back 
but finally started. Through many months the novel 
progressed, hindered by pauses when Dreiser wanted to 
cease the laborious task because he still held no confidence 
in his ability, but yet spurred on again by Henry’s en- 
thusiasm. The result was Sister Carrie, published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. in 1900. The editors, fearful of 
the venture because of the supposed immorality of the 
work, only published a thousand copies in unstamped 
covers. These were scarcely distributed, but still a few 
copies fell into the hands of intelligent critics who recog- 
nized the worth of the book. Because of this and because 
of partial suppression Sister Carrie enjoyed an esoteric 
existence until Jennie Gerhardt was placed on sale 
eleven years later. When it came out and proved a literary 
as well as financial success, Sister Carrie was reprinted 
and sold exceptionally well. 

The period of Dreiser was established. His name was 
made synonymous with realism. He was hailed as the 
literary offspring of Walt Whitman, while later, when 
realism grew to enormous proportions, he was dubbed 
literary father of Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, 
Waldo Frank, and a host of young artists who aspired to 
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picture life without adornment. Forth-coming were The 
l’inancier and The Titan in 1914, members of a trio of 
which the third has not been written. Naturally others 
followed, The Genius in 1915 and A Hoosier Holiday 
in 1916. Since then he has written nothing but pamphlets 
and articles, but a new novel, The American Tragedy, is 
to be released this winter. 


II. 


BY what is this genius of Dreiser? Those who know 
of Dreiser associate this mystic term with him; critics 
treat him as they would red hot iron or five carat dia- 
monds. Unmistakably the man has extraordinary power, 
but how is it to be defined or limited? 

His style is superficially inexpressive if there is a style 
at all. He makes no attempt to grope for the inevitable 
word, but quite blindly writes justt what comes at the 
moment. He plunges through his stories with brute 
strength. There is no architectural plan in his works, no 
thought of continuity. For instance in The Genius he 
stumbles through several hundreds of thousands of words 
and through this written struggle, finally develops a 
semblance of plot, only to put it aside in order to describe 
the inner workings of Christian Science and what the 
apartment home of the healer Mrs. Althea Jones is like. 
And it is so unimportant and banal. Yet to him this is 
entirely necessary for the novel, in fact everything that 
happens is of equal importance to him. And here in his 
weakness we virtually find his strength, for he is no 
more than a sensitive mirror which portrays just what 
is brought before him. Others array themselves on one 
side or another of a question to affect irony or drama. 
They muster all of their artistry to this cause, yet 
Dreiser neither attacks nor defends. In a word his is a 
picture of life, and what is more dramatic than life it- 
self? He attempts no explanation of the fate of the char- 
acters. Why? Because he does not understand, yet since 
he does not propound an explanation of that unstemmable 
tide that hurls his characters on to the inevitable destiny, 
he casts a certain air of mysticism through his works 
we cannot understand. Yet we know it is there and that 
is the genius of Dreiser. 

His characters are all victims of great tragedy. Hurst- 
wood turns on the gas to exchange old troubles for new. 
Jennie Gerhardt and Sister Carrie are lifted by their 
merit, then pressed down by tragedy. Copperwood, with 
his love for beauty and power, unmistakably fails to gain 
either in entirety. Eugene Witla simpers into failure 
never choosing his path. Dreiser is terrifically cruel in 
depicting these characters, but if Dreiser is only the 
mirror who or what is cruel? In just such manner certain 
cireumstances of his books arouse in us a feeling that 
the work smacks of genius. Yet if he is the mirror, is 
he the genius or is the genius this particular composite 
life? Dreiser would say that if his work is poignant tense 
realism it is because he has reported well. Yet out of his 
maelstrom of banalities rises an artistry entirely foreign 
to any save himself. He is alone in his interpretation; 
his confined babblings and clumsy expostulations become 
strangely articulate,—articulate in an unconsciously per- 
fect scheme. Schubert was no better than the ordinary 
music teacher in strict formative composition yet his music 
reaches divine heights through a poetic sense of what is 
right. Dreiser could probably get a grade of D in our com- 
position classes because his rudiments of form and con- 
text are nil, yet this same sleepy unfathomable man, at 
once mysterious, yet blandly real, will be read centuries 
on. Intelligent scholars will ask the question, “What was 
his motive? What sustained him through the centuries?” 
Those learned men can answer these questions when they 
have unravelled the enigmas of life itself. 
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Robert Edmond Jones 
at Harvard 


By JOHN MASON BROWN ’23 
(The Harvard Advocate) 


DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE, by Robert Edmond 
Jones. Theatre Arts Inc., New York. 


Perhaps it is too late now to call attention to the work 
that Harvard men have done in the theatre, because within 
the last year, Harvard has partially divorced itself from 
its theatrical interests and let them go “into blue obscur- 
ity.” But there was a time, and a time not so long ago, 
when it was to Harvard that the country turned quite 
unconsciously to find the leaders of what has been known, 
for lack of a better title, as the New Movement in the 
Theatre. To read the list of the undergraduates who were 
interested in the theatre at the time of Harvard’s real 
dramatic heyday in 1911, is like reading an honor roll 
in the contemporary theatre. As Kenneth Macgowan 
points out in the November issue of Theatre Arts 
Monthly, in an article on Robert Edmond Jones: “Clouds 
of glory trailing from Edward Sheldon and Salvation Nell 
hung promisingly over the Harvard elms when I first met 
Robert Edmond Jones. The Harvard Dramatic Club, child 
of Sheldon and of David Carb, and pledged to the pro- 
duction of none but Harvard plays, was serving Professor 
Baker as a 47 Workshop. Lee Simonson was vastly cele- 
brated for the essays he contributed to The Harvard 
Monthly, and thoroughly berated for his decision to go 
to Paris and be a painter. ‘Copey’ was grooming Broun 
into a sports writer. The best comedian in college was an 
illustrator on The Harvard Lampoon, named Robert C. 
Benchley. Ralph Roeder surrendered himself to the more 
tragic side of histrionic ambition. Irving Pichel was 
hardly more than a sub-freshman, and Sam Hume was in 
far-off Florence, debating how soon to leave Gordon 
Craig’s school of the theatre for Professor Baker’s. Hiram 
Kelly Moderwell had not yet disturbed our study in 
Matthews Hall with speculations on a book called The 
Theatre of To-day; chiefly because he was writing plays 
and had not yet got his passage for Germany. I, myself, 
was stage managing the first production of Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s The Scarecrow, quite innocent that this would 
cast me into dramatic criticism.” 

With Mr. Macgowan, we may ask, “And. where was 
Jones?” Well, Jones, at eighteen, was seeing plays for 
the first time in his life, and worming his way into the 
theatre through the most rearward of all back doors. 
“On his way toward instructorship in the art depart- 
ment, he played second violin,—or possibly tenth or 
twelfth—in that quaintly and classically named orchestra, 
the Pierian Sodality, which the college quaintly and char- 
acteristically alluded to as the Peruvian Rascality. When 
Chalmers Clifton organized the band to play the music 
in The Scarecrow, Jones insinuated himself into the pit 
beneath the stage. The next thing we knew, he was 
making up the faces of the actors. No word of cycloramas, 
wings, or properties came from his mouth; for the club 
was dedicated to the Harvard Playwright, and we bought 
our settings over in Somerville for $65, borders, wings 
and all.” 

And we may ask this not only because of Mr. Mac- 
gowan’s article, but mainly because of the man about 
whom it is written. Since then, Robert Edmond Jones 
has emerged from twelfth violinist in the Pierian Society 
to the foremost of American scenic artists. His designs 
are collected now for the first time in a beautiful volume 
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called Drawings for the Theatre which in itself shows 
how radically the times have changed. The scenic de- 
signer has become more than a necessary evil; he has 
become a necessary artist in the theatre. He has forgotten 
his old ways as scene painter, painting wretched perspect- 
ive on flabby canvas, to enter the theatre with a new 
purpose. His settings are necessary to the complete illu- 
sion which gives the theatre its hold, and he is no longer 
ashamed or unworthy of being called an artist. In fact 
Jones entitles his foreword The Soul of the Artist, and 
the book itself springs directly from the soul of Robert 
Edmond Jones. 

The difficulty of writing about an artist’s sketches is 
realized by Arthur Hopkins, who writes the introduction 
to the book. “There can be no analysis of the artist’s 
work, since analysis cannot reach beyond the plane to 
which it is limited by its own expression. A linguist can- 
not translate the murmuring of trees.” But there can 
be a recognized response that the artist’s work creates 
in us. To quote Hopkins again, “The artist in the Theatre 
brings to it visions awake in him that are asleep in us. 
He arouses our sleeping visions. He opens to us our un- 
traversed possessions, new vistas within ourselves, our 
points of eternal contact.” And this is exactly what 
these drawings by Rcebert Edmond Jones do. They seem 
“a part of something infinite that trails on the ground.” 
They are in many manners adapted in each case to the 
problems of the play for which they were designed. Jones 
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himself realized the catholicity of the scenic artist’s du- 
ties. He is “forced to work and think,” writes Jones, 
“in a hundred different ways—now as an architect, now as 
a house-painter, now as an electrician, now as a dress- 
maker, now as a sculptor, now as a jeweler. He must 
make idols and palaces and necklaces and frescoes and 
caparisons.” And the drawings included in this auto- 
graphed edition are chosen from the finest contributions 
Jones has made to our theatre. They run from the early 
setting for The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife to a 
photograph (the only photograph in the volume) of the 
Saloon on the Waterfront scene in Anna Christie, and 
they reveal Jones’s finest and most evocative work. Com- 
ing at the end as it does, the setting for Anna Christie 
euts deeper into the realism than the realism of the set- 
ting itself suggests. For here is an artist who has dreamed 
and designed his visions for Richard III, Macbeth, Pelleas 
and Melisande, and Til Hulenspiegel; played with lights in 
The Ancient Mariner; had a hand in pageants in Caliban; 
and used actors as settings in The Cenci; who has been 
forced to follow the more usual courses of the theatre as 
well as following his own ideals. He, too, has faced 
reality, and being a practical man as well as a theorist, 
faced it unflinchingly, and with success. Drawings for 
the Theatre stands as a witness to this, but it stands 
mainly as a permanent record of America’s foremost 
designer—who was quite, quite incidentally, a Harvard 
man. 


The Campus Political Machine 


By A. K. KING 
(Carolina Magazine, U. of N. C.) 


Why go to Horse Cove for your politicin’ when 
we have plenty of it right here on the campus, This 
is a question which the Playmakers might well rumi- 
nate. In fact, they might find in it all the elements 
of the drama, comedy, tragedy, villainy, so-called 
sacrifice and heroism, thwartings, chicanery, mid- 
night plots and many other spicy morsels which en- 
ter into our life here. Last spring I often heard it 
repeated that there was no contest in the spring 
elections. Little did these individuals—and they 
were numerous—dream of the struggle which was 
going on under the surface. There was a real con- 
test, a fight, almost a scramble for the various stud- 
ent offices which became so hot at times that it 
threatened to blow the lid off the whole affair; how- 
ever the fight was between the few and not between 
the many. To tell the truth, the many were not 
interested, and therein lies the weakness in the 
whole system here at Carolina. Democracy, so far 
as it concerns majority rule, is a failure here—a 
failure not because of any attacking forces from 
without, nor because of suppression, but simply be- 
cause of an insidious dry rot from within which 
comes from atrophy. This is a direct result of neg- 
lect on the part of the majority to exercise its 
rights of citizenship which a political machine has 
relieved, or rather robbed, it of for over a college 
generation. 

I have noticed during my years here that this 
state of political lethargy among the great mass of 
students has gradually become more acute until last 
year it almost reached a state of coma. A few fra- 


ternities joined together in an efficient organiza- 
tion, headed by some astute politician to do the 
dirty work, have held the reins for a long time; and 
they have bargained and juggled the offices for sev- 
eral years in advance. Even at this early date in 
the college year they are almost certain who the 
gentlemen are that will head the ticket in the next 
general election. With no exceptions, the men whom 
they choose to back will be elected unless something 
is done to bring about a revolt. 

You may say that political frame-ups are fair; 
yes, they are fair sailing for the man that happens 
to be backed by the machine. If we are going to 
have a political machine, or party if you wish to 
call it that, why not have more than one, and above 
all things why have fraternities mixed up in them? 
At present one fraternity will say “I’ll take this 
office this year and you can have it next year. If 
you allow one of your men to run for a certain of- 
fice we will blacklist you.” Perhaps in some fra- 
ternity Brother A is running for president of his 
class. Brother B desireg to run for editor of the 
Yackety Yack, The ring has a meeting’ and says 
that Brother A will not receive its backing if Brother 
B does not withdraw. Immediately a meeting is 
called by the fraternity and Brother B is “gently 
importuned” that it is his fraternal duty to sacri- 
fice his chances for Brother A’s certain election. He 
withdraws and the brothers all flock around him, 
clasp his hand, pat him on the back and praise his 
heroic sacrifice. A pitiful, yes, a bitter reward for 
three years of hard work toward one’s goal. 
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Let us make just a rapid survey of the efficient 
machine as it worked last year. Early in the season 
vague rumors were circulated as to who should run 
for the various student offices, and as later develop- 
ments proved, the advance dope was correct. Many 
of the men had been selected and approved in cau- 
cuses the year previous. Mr. X, leader of the so- 
called proletarian or Swain Hall Fraternity, due 
to his potential strength, was cunningly chosen by 
the Aristocratic Old Line Fraternity group to act 
as master mind and do the dirty work for the year. 
Pretty soon a steady stream of political henchmen 
began to flow into Mr. X’s now traditional office 
for the purpose of laying plans for the spring cam- 
paign. 

The first rumblings of political action were heard 
late in the fall when Mr. X called on a Mr. Y and, 
on grounds of friendship asked Mr. Y to help him 
secure the presidency of a certain traditional but 
tottering organization. He promised Mr. Y that he 
would help him secure this coveted plum in the 
spring. Mr. Y being of a guileless nature and at 
that time inexperienced in politics, went to work 
to organize a machine and assenible a ticket. The 
deal went through without a hitch. When time came 
to consider the spring officers Mr. X called a caucus 
in which he exhibited half-hearted support toward 
Mr. Y; so Mr. Y proceeded to withdraw and allow 
the election to be held uncontested. It latter devel- 
oped that Mr. X had promised his support to no less 
than three men for this office. 

As soon as winter quarter examinations were over 
caucuses began to assemble fast and frequently in 
Mr. X’s office. The task of bringing all the con- 
tending factions together taxed the capacity of this 
master mind to the limit. It had been generally 
rumored that either Mr. C or Mr. D would run for 
the presidency of the student body. Mr. C finally 
secured the “big cheese” and Mr. D was assigned 
to the Y. M. C. A. berth. In the case of the student 
body presidency it seems as if a slight ripple de- 
veloped. A certain Mr. E after being urged by a 
number of loyal friends decided to make the race, 
but fraternal pressure showed him the folly of his 
aspirations. 

Peace again reigned, but not for long. Mr. F, one 
of Carolina’s finest young men, got the Yackety 
Yack bee in his bonnet, and from all reports, it came 
near to wrecking the whole machine. With char- 
acteristic tenacity, Mr. I’ held on until the pitiful 
pleas of his panic-stricken brethren in behalf of two 
others in their midst finally persuaded him to make 
the supreme sacrifice. This allowed Mr. G, the 
machine candidate, to pass in as scheduled, and 
incidentally, Mr. I's two brethren also passed in 
unmolested. ... 

The question as to the editorship of the magazine 
remained in a baffling state of chaos for a long time. 
This was the only case in which only one man 
seemed to be the logical contender for the position, 
but strange to say, this man, Mr. I, did not trouble 
himself to fall in line with the old guard as they 
had expected. There seemed to be a strain of radi- 
calism in the enigmatical Mr. I, and this was repug- 
nant to the aristocracy. In vain Mr. X approached 
Mr. F. but he was too much of a gentleman to try 
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to rob Mr. I of his just deserts. Next he felt out a 
certain Mr. J who was angling for another position, 
as will become apparent presently. He too refused, 
and Mr. X out of sheer desperation was forced to 
adopt the individualistic Mr. I into his group just to 
say that he had the winner on his ticket. 

Now comes the piéce de résistance—that Tar Heel 
affair. According to custom the Tar Heel Board 
chooses its own nominee for editor each year. Last 
spring it seems that an insurgent bunch on the 
Board, who claimed that favoritism had been appar- 
ent during the year, decided to frame up for their 
mutual benefit. It was known that Mr. J had aspi- 
rations for the editorial position, but no one 
dreamed that he had a chance for the nomination 
over Mr L until the night that the Board met to 
choose its candidate. Mr. J had done his work well; 
it is even rumored that he made a flying trip to 
Greensboro to bring back one of his cohorts who had 
gone thither on a courting expedition. When the 
ballots were tabulated consternation reigned in the 
Old Guard camp. Mr. J was declared nominated 
over Mr. L by a margin of two votes, and all of the 
minor offices on the staff were also filled by the in- 
surgents by the same slender margin. 

After the meeting the news was broken to Mr. X 
who set about in the wee small hours of night to 
unravel the tangled skeins. It was found that sey- 
eral members of the Old Guard were absent from the 
Board meeting, so it was decided to vote these and 
hence, change the results. Since one of the members 
was so far away that he could not be reached the 
result was declared a tie and no one nominated. In 
chapel the next morning it was announced that the 
Publications Union recommended Mr. L. No men- 
tion came from the Tar Hecl concerning Mr. J, but 
the wily Mr. X tried to smooth things over by hav- 
ing him nominated from the floor by a compara- 
tively unknown person. 

Then Mr. J complained that he had been cheated, 
out of his rights, and a meeting of the election board 
was called to settle the whole affair. Each side had 
a representative to present its case, and an expert 
on the Publications Union was called in to give tes- 
timony. The case of Mr. J was clearly hopeless from 
the start, since the majority of the Election Board 
belonged to the Old Guard; however, a farcical 
hearing was given his cause. Finally, it was dis- 
covered that through a technicality in the consti- 
tution of the Publications Union, which provided 
that the Tar Hecl Board should meet one week 
before general nominations in chapel, Mr. J’s nomi- 
nation by the Board was null and void. No authority 
was found in the constitution giving the Publica- 
tions Union the power to nominate Mr. L. And 
probably for that reason both nominations were 
allowed to stand. 

Later it was decided to allow the minor officers 
of the Tar Heel staff, who had been elected directly 
by the Tar Heel Board at their notable meeting, to 
stand. It was decided to take care of one of the mem- 
bers of the Old Guard, who was greatly chagrined 
by his failure to land the Managing Editorship, by 
creating two Managing Editors, but lo, when the 
election was held it was found that the insurgents 
had stood adamant and again elected one of their 
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members. The above-mentioned gentleman, now 
doubly chagrined, was forced to seek employment 
on the Yackety Yack according to rumor. 

In the meantime Mr. J’s nomination from the 
floor was still good; so he decided to remain in the 
race, but fraternal pressure now began to get in its 
deadening work. The unwritten law of fraternity 
frame-ups which says “Give me this now, and you 
can have yours another year,” had decreed that this 
was not Mr. J’s year. Hence, Mr. L had a clear path. 

When election day arrived it was found, as most 
of you remember, that for all the major offices and 
all but two of the minor ones only one name ap- 
peared on the ticket. The election was over before 
it was held! This is excluding the ticket of the ris- 
ing Sophomore class. 

The results of this election revealed another start- 
ling fact. Of all the men chosen for the ten major 
offices, nine were fraternity men and one a non- 
fraternity man. And all of this was steered by the 
masterful Mr. X, himself a non-fraternity man. 
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There is something here for you: men outside the 
pale of a Greek letter organization to reflect over. 
Here in this student body only 19% of the men be- 
long to fraternities, yet this 19% furnishes 90% of 
the leadership. Explain that amazing statement if 
you can! Does it bespeak better organization for 
the fraternities, or are you willing to admit that the 
more capable men are concentrated in this smaller 
group? . 

Fraternities as I see them have a very definite 
function to perform in the social side of our col- 
lege life. They should be something more than mere 
political atoms where the lucky brother gets the 
political plum and the unlucky one feels the humi- 
liating pangs of a blighted hope. Why can we not 
consider our fraternal groups as mutual societies 
for companionship and pleasant association rather 
than as miniature political wards, each with its 
sub-boss who delivers the ward vote to the big 
boss?... 


The Dartmouth Report 


IV. THE PLAN WE PROPOSE 


(Continued from last month) 


Courses should be so taught that the student ac- 
quires certain information and handles critical 
problems or questions on the basis of it—in other 
words, thinks about it. We suggest a method of 
teaching which we believe will fulfill this twofold 
aim, at the same time increasing the responsibility, 
initiative, and interest of the student. Ours is not 
an ironclad system; we recognize that there are 
courses for which it must be modified, perhaps in 
the direction of the present system, as for example 
in elementary language courses, where it seems de- 
sirable to meet even more than three times per week. 
But these are to be exceptions, not the rule. 


1. Virtual Abolition of Lectures 


In order to make the acquisition of the necessary in- 
formation the concern of the student rather than of the 
instructor, lectures would be almost entirely abandoned. 
It is more desirable that the student should dig out his 
information from books than that he should take in a pro- 
fessorially predigested account of it. An exception may 
be made in courses where demonstrations and experi- 
ments by the lecturer are of particular value and assis- 
tance, as for example in physics. Attendance at such lec- 
tures should be voluntary; the lectures should be offered 
to the students to make clear things that would otherwise 
be difficut to understand. If they prove helpful, the stu- 
dents will attend. Another exception may be made in the 
case of instructors who, by their grasp of the subject 
and their personality, can make lectures illuminating and 
inspiring. By all means let them lecture, bringing their 
personal point of view to bear on subjects already fami- 
liar to the students through their reading in the course. 
Here, also, attendance should be voluntary. 


2. Long Time Assingment by Topic 
Assingments would be by topic or question, to be the 


work of a week or more. In some few cases it might 
be necessary to tell the student just what and how much 


to read in preparation, but more often the instructor 
would merely designate, in general, available sources 
of material and let the student select from them what and 
how much he will. This will mean more work for the 
student and probably some confusion at times, but he 
will learn to choose tor himself in the matter of reading. 
It will turn his attention to the topic as such and away 
from an assignment of so many pages. It will make him 
decide for himself how much he must do to prepare a 
topic. It will allow him to work continuously on a sub- 
ject and at his own pace far more than at present. 


3. Small Classes Meeting Weekly 

Classes would meet once a week in groups of from 
five to ten men each, exclusive of possible lectures. Here 
the information acquired by the student would be put to 
work. The class time would be devoted to the discussion 
under the guidance of the instructor of critical questions 
involving the subject matter. This type of discussion re- 
quires a knowledge of the facts and constitutes training 
in thinking with and about them; it calls for active par- 
ticipation by the student. It is real exercise for the 
mind. While presupposing a knowledge of fact it does not 
stop him there but goes on to develop the student’s ability 
to analyze, discriminate, and draw conclusions. It is the 
surest way of finding out the student who, not knowing 
the facts, is bluffing, as well as the student who has a 
good memory but cannot or does not use in thinking the 
thingy he stores up in his mind. (The results of pre- 
ceptorial sections at Princeton prove this.) These small 
classes would also mean better contact between student 
and faculty, and make for greater sensitivity to indivi- 
dual needs. The student would meet fewer fellow 
students in class but the meeting would mean a real 
meeting of minds, rather than mere propinquity in time 
and space, as is the case in large classes. 


4. Office Hours for Consultation with Instructor 

There would be a system of office hours during which 
students might consult the instructor to clear up diffi- 
culties met with in their investigaion of a subject. There 
might well be a rotation to give the student a chance to 
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consult three or four instructors teaching the same sub- 
ject in the course of the year. 


5. Written Work 


Written work in the form of short assigned papers 
(let us say one each fortnight) would give training in 
original thinking and organization of material. These 
papers might be talked over in personal conference and 
sometimes be read and discussed in the class. 


6. Additional Check on Student’s Work 


As a check on what some believe to be a possible ten- 
dency: namely, serious neglect of the work of a course, 
any student who at the end of a quarter semester had 
not completed the work assigned for that period in any 
course, would not be permitted to continue with the work 
of that course until he removed the deficiency. 

In summary, it is to be noted: 


1. That the method outlined is as much a philo- 
sophy of education as a system of education. It is 
not a Procrustean process to which we expect to 
mold the peculiar necessities of individual courses, 
but a rough scaffolding by means of which a variety 
of needs may be met. 

2. That the essential feature of this philosophy 
is emphasis on active learning. We discard as the 
one greatest demerit of our present educational sys- 
tem the theory and practice of professorial activity 
to compensate for and care for student apathy. The 
faculty will thus be freed from the burden of trying 
to do the thinking for the students. 

3. That while recognizing that fact is funda- 
mental, and memory indispensable, we believe that 
fact and memory, without assimilation and appli- 
cation, are but learning without understanding, and 
knowledge without wisdom. 

4. That with the exceptions noted, the method 
abandons the lecture, which has degenerated into 
an attempt at mass education, and the class room, 
which has tended to become an arena for academic 
inquisitions and student bluffings. 

5. That the plan of weekly classes and faculty 
office hours provides a means for developing just 
that intimacy and cooperation between learners and 
teachers so lacking at present. 

6. That the student is being—to a greater extent 
than at present—turned loose in the world of books 
and ideas, in facing more nearly the same condi- 
tions that will confront him after graduation, and 
feeling more keenly the need for those qualities of 
initiative and resourcefulness which he will later 
so intensely need. 

7. That we propose this general method for all 
students in every class. 

8. That the method is not entirely a concoction 
of our own imaginations, but an expression of the 
present tendency in education, as exemplified in the 
Tutorial System of Harvard, in the Preceptorial 
System of Princeton, in the Dalton Plan for High 
Schools and in Honors Courses at a great number 
of colleges. 

We have not advocated any system for giving the 
exceptional student freedom from the general re- 
quirements to allow him to do “honors” work, as is 
done for example at Smith and Swarthmore. Admir- 
able as the systems at these institutions are, they 
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do not go a long way toward solving the educational 
problem. They effect only a small percentage of 
students :—those who will educate themselves what- 
ever the system. We are concerned with the student 
body as a whole, and the plan we suggest is aimed 
to improve the education of all students and at the 
same time to be sufficiently flexible to be of maxi- 
mum value to the exceptional student. We believe 
it will increase the intellectual interest of the great 
mass of undergraduates who are listless under the 
present system; and the failures under it will be no 
more disastrous than they are now. 


It remains to be pointed out how this system may 
be introduced at Dartmouth and what changes in 
facilities it will require. 

In the case of the small advanced courses of a 
reading nature, as courses in Literature, Philosophy 
and the Social Sciences, its application would be 
simple and mean a lightening of the work of the 
teacher by the reduction in the number of class 
meetings. In a number of courses a system much 
like the one we propose is already in operation and 
succeeds to the pleasure and benefit of both student 
and instructor. 

Of the 350-odd sections in the 184 courses this 
semester, 86 sections contain only ten students or 
less. If in 72 of these the type of work allowed a 
reduction in the number of class meetings to one a 
week, 144 instructor hours a week would be freed, 
which would be equivalent to increasing the faculty 


‘by 12 men each teaching 12 hours of classes per 


week. 


In courses conducted by recitation in sections of 
twenty or twenty-five, as for example Sociology 1-2 
or History 11-12, the system can be introduced with- 
out increase in the instructional staff. With the 
number of recitations per week reduced from three 
to one, the size of sections could be reduced to a 
third of the present numbers, leaving the number of 
classes to be met per week by the instructor the 
same. For example, an instructor who now teaches 
a hundred men by meeting four sections of twenty- 
five three times per week (12 hours of classes) 
would still teach a hundred men by meeting twelve 
sections of eight or nine men once a week (12 hours 
of classes). 

The case of the course wherein one instructor 
lectures three times per week to a class of fifty or 
more men is more difficult. At present, a single in- 
structor may conduct several such courses; alone, 
he may be responsible for several hundred students, 
although that is not often the case. To break up 
such courses into sections of less than ten, although 
meeting only once a week, would require an increase 
in the teaching staff, particularly if the instructor 
is of the caliber who would do some lecturing even 
under the new system, as is often the case in the 
courses of this type. These courses are, however, 
not numerous. The increase in cost here could be 
met, at least partially, by the decrease in cost that 
would result from the lightening of the teaching 
load in the courses of the first type mentioned 
above. It may be that that will not be enough; in 
that case the extension of the system to this type 
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of course will have to proceed as finances of the 
college allow. 

The system would undoubtedly require an in- 
crease in library facilities, but would not be im- 
possible with those we now have. The reading lists 
given out in courses would have to be confined to 
the books available; and the increase in the number 
of books could be aided by the turning over of a 
part of the money students now spend on textbooks 
to the library,fund. A steady increase in the number 
of the needed books would in a few years give the 
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supply of books that would be desirable under the 
proposed system. 

In introducing the system the needs of each par- 
ticular course would have to be considered in turn 
to make the system fit the course. If this is done 
with a real desire to work under the system, we be- 
lieve it can be adapted to almost all courses and will 
produce the benefits we claim for it. 

(The chapters on curricutum will not be reprinted 
unless our mail brings a heavy demand for them) 

—Hditor 


Aaron Burr and the Virtue of History 


By WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


(Continued from last month) 


Come then, let’s look inside; to most, Burr’s life pre- 
sents a travesty on greatness. 


We'll take the whole period to begin with. But 
if we examine it, not as history, that lie, but as 
a living thing, something moving, undecided, 
swaying—which way will it go?—something on 
the brink of the unknown as we are today, shall 
we not see it (not as history has pictured it) in 
no sense a period of revolution—such uprisings 
are for old states where senility has become in- 
grained—but as a half-wild colony, young, shoot- 
ing out green wood? England? A dry skin to be 
cast off, an itch, that’s all. There was a deeper 
matter in the sap, an untracked force that might 
lead anywhere; it was springtime in a new world 
when all things were possible. 


Freedom of conscience, a new start, and to be quit 
of Kurope. 


The Revolution came with Washington the pin 
about which all hearts revolved. Most were sat- 
isfied with the obvious: England the oppressor, 
from whom freedom must be won. So when the 
war is over, why—there you are! But where 
were they? Sooner or later it must have been the 
same awakening without the Revolution. The war 
was nothing. 


It was a war to the death that absorbed all loyal 
hearts. 


And nearly all wits. 
They were at their wits’ ends. 


But there were some savings minds. I say com- 
pared to the great burst of a reawakened sense 
of life in the spirit of the New World, the war 
was nothing. But in those agonies that spirit 
nearly died? It had been a sense of rebirth, a 
celebration of independence not so much as 
against little England as an announcement to 
heaven itself, full of pride and of deep feeling. 
England must be beaten but under that there was 


a deeper and a stronger force passing through 
the moment. 


There would be few to realize that undersong. 


Ingland by chance stood in the way. But the 
defeat of England was the obvious false end. And 
now, a race in the making, America must remem- 
ber what in its hour of excitement it had prom- 
ised, its declarations, its pronouncements, its 
Patrick Henry speeches. Were these just expedi- 
ents of war to spur to battle or was is serious? 
There will be two opinions and if the small at- 
tempt to absorb the great. 


Much will be left over. 


The most perhaps—two parts, a greater and a 
less, the lesser biting on the larger. The war won, 
all fatigued, would not the way be smoothed for 
the easy deception that—the obvious thing— lib- 
erty had triumphed? 


And so it had. 


And would there not be a shrewd party, one way 
or another, to step in and profit by the moment 
to say it had, and still another, opposite, to see 
a danger: liberty not won but lost anew in the 
melee? 


Shay’s rebellion. 


Shay was an inspired ass. Our fate is in the air 
wavering which way it will go, a Junto on one 
side, Burr (maybe) on the other. 


This is a philosophical division to be admitted if it 
present the facts. 


I speak of fiercely contested things, practical in 
the extreme, that tortured the souls of the found- 
ers: “the original principle of state vitality, the 
most important element in our Constitution, and 
one steadily undermined by Federal encroach- 
ment.” The sense of the individual, the basis on 
which the war was fought, instantly the war was 
won began to be debauched. Randolph sensed it. 
Burr sensed it. Hamilton was the the Federalist 
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champion. Washington, as President, “a monster 
of prudence,” was the helpless mother. 


All very well, yet let us recognize that there are 
those in the world who will throw themselves into 
any subversive act for sheer love of violence. 


We are admonished to seek nothing but the good. 
Seek, yes, but how if you do not find it? 


I say, unless a land conserve this yeast it will not 
raise much bread. 


Burr was a subversive force. 
Granted, granted. 
Then? 


He was a subversive force where liberty was 
waning. 


They nearly hanged him for it. 
Hang him? They tried to torture him to death 
with their small slanders on his private life and 
would have done so had he not known how to 
make them fail. So now they laugh and say his 
genius was to keep himself amused. They could 
not kill it in him. 


His vanity they could not. 


His profound refinement, his sense of the deeper 
forces working in his world that demanded free- 
dom, things the others were beginning to stamp 
out, to whittle away down to the common level. 
Gutted by their own phrases. 


Ts this the nation that made Washington? 
It made him a cripple. 
Protector of liberty. 


Whose, Hamilton’s?—to harness tue whole, 
young aspiring genius to a treadmill? Paterson, 
which he wished to make capital of the country 
because there was waterpower there that to his 
time and mind seemed colossal—and so near New 
York. And so he organized a company to hold 
the land thereabouts, with dams and sluices, the 
origin today of the vilest swillhole in christen- 
dom, the Passaic River, impossible to remove the 
nuisance, so tight had he, Hamilton, sewed up his 
privileges unto kingdom come, through his hold- 
ing company, in the State legislature. His com- 
pany. His United States: Hamiltonia—the land 
of the company. 


You violate your own concept of what history 
should be when you speak so violently. 


The pendulum must swing. Is it not time that 


it swung back? 


But was Burr really better who founded Tammany? 
Childsplay. 


So you have raised the point that once the Revolu- 
tion was over the New World instead of being freed 
slipped into a tyranny as bad as or worse than the 
one it left behind; that of this tyranny Hamilton 
was the agent and that—perhaps—in Burr reposed 
the true element, which a party in power tried to 
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smother. What basis, other than the one adopted 
under the Constitution, could the new Government 
have taken firmer? Burr proposed none. This is 
the charge against him: that he proposed nothing 
yet refused to abide loyally by the established order. 


In that man there burned a springtime of the 
soul, a mounting desire that makes him seem, be- 
side the harness animals of that dawning period, 
like a bird in flight. But they, the others, want- 
ing to escape their load, each puts his harness on 
the lesser nags,—the government on top, after the 
text, perhaps— 


Set thy servant to work, and thou shalt find rest: 
Leave his hands idle, and he will seek liberty. 


And forean evil servant (that’s Burr) there are 
racks and tortures. 


The Colonial Government was not perfect, but can 
the oyster live without his shell? They did what 
they were able. What did Burr propose? 


I say that what Burr stood for—and that this 
is typical of us—is lost sight of in the calumny 
that surrounds his name, through which the truth 
is not so easily to be discovered. Let us dig and 
we shall see what is turned up—and name it if 
we can. 


Go on. 


A new world, that’s what we were. It was a 
springtime that the colonists, at their most im- 
passioned, were attempting. But as it is a winter 
we are now in, and the more ordered the more 
wintry: dulled values, stereotyped effects of by- 
gone adventures—so it began to be after the rev- 
olution; a sense of life killed, systematically, as 
with school children— 


Under a cruel eye outworn 


But someone must rule, even children know that 
and accept it with pleasure and relief. 


What matter who rule? to rule is without sense. 
There can be no rule. Burr saw America in his 
imagination, free. His spirit leaped to it—and 
his body followed out of a sick bed. But his 
spark was not preserved. He saw America, or 
he had seen America, as a promise of delight and 
it struck fine earth, that fancy. Now he saw a 
sombre Washington—with shrewd dog Hamilton 
at his side—locking the doors, closing the win- 
dows, building fences and providing walls. He 
dreaded this. He saw that they would only lock 
up themselves and he rebelled. 


Inspired by devil or angel, Burr was a frightful 
danger to the young state and needed to be curbed. 


So much the worse for the young state then. But 
it’s the malice I decry. Burr’s account in history 
is a distortion. The good which history should 
have preserved it tortures. A country is not free, 
is not what it pretends to be, unless it leave a 
vantage open (in tradition) for that which Burr 
possessed in such remarkable degree. This is my 
theme. 
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But has he not that place? He's there in history 
just as you design him. 


He’s in myself and so I dig through lies to resur- 
rect him. We are deceived by history. America 
had a great spirit given to freedom but it was a 
mean, narrow provincial place; it was NOT the 
great liberty loving country, not at all. Its choice 
spirit died. 


Ah my friend, you are an enthusiast, rash guesses 
and the same loose talk of which you complain. 


The Federal Government was slipping in its fangs. 
The banks were being organized. 


A central power is strength. 


“Morals and happiness will always be nearest to 
perfection in small communities.” In big ones 
men are theorists and outlaws. Make it big 
enough and it becomes a wood where thieves pro- 
tect each other from the general evil— 


Oh balderdash, anarchy, exploded theory— 


One thing is sure, he used to say, no one would 
steal his hat, it would fit no one else he had so 
big a head. 


All very well, but let me hear you tell the story 
now, how his life, in its detail, supports your rose- 
ate view of him. I doubt if you can do it. 


Youth and Experiment 


(Continued from page 2) 


scheme is mystifying and irritating. Youth talks of “get- 
ting” or “accepting” ideas! But youth does not get ideas, 
—ideas get him! He may try to keep himself in a state 
of spiritual health, but that is the only immunity he can 
rely upon. He cannot really tell what idea or appeal.is 
going to seize upon him next and make off with him. 
We speak as if falling in love were a unique phase in 
the life of youth. It is rather the pattern and symbol of 
a youth’s whole life. This sudden, irresistible seizure 
of enthusiasm that ke cannot explain, that he does not 
want to explain, what is it but the aspect of all his ex- 
perience? The youth sees a pretty face, hears a stirring 
appeal for a cause, meets a charming friend, gets fired 
with the concept of science, or of social progress, becomes 
attracted to a profession,—the emotion that fixes his en- 
thusiasm and lets out a flood of emotion in that direction, 
and lifts him into another world, is the same in every 
case. Youth glories in the sudden servitude, is content to 
let the new master lead wherever he will, and is as sur- 
prised as any one at the momentous and startling results. 
Youth is vulnerable at every point. Prudence is really a 
hateful thing in youth. A prudent youth is prematurely 
old. It is infinitely better, I repeat, for a boy to start 
ahead in life in a spirit of moral adventure, trusting for 
sustenance to what he may find by the wayside, than to 
lay in laboriously, before starting, a stock of principles 
for life, and burden himself so heavily for the journey 
that he dare not, and indeed cannot, leave his pack un- 
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guarded by the road-side to survey the fair prospects on 
either hand. Youth at its best is this constant suscepti- 
bility to the new, this jconstant eagerness to try experi- 
ments. 


It is here that youth’s quarrel with the elder generation 
comes in. There is no scorn so fierce as that of youth 
for the inertia of older men. The lack of adjustment to 
the ideas of youth’s elders and betters, one of the perma- 
nent tragedies of life, is certainly the most sensational 
aspect of youth. That the inertia of the older people is 
wisdom, and not impotence, is a theory that you will 
never induce youth to believe for an instant. The stu- 
pidity and cruelties of their management of the world 
fill youth with an intolerant rage. In every contact 
with its elders, youth finds them saying, in the words of 
Kipling: 


“We shall not acknowledge that old stars fade and 
alien planets arise, 


That the sere bush buds or the desert blooms or the 
ancient wellhead dries, 


Or any new compass wherewith new men adventure 
‘neath new skies. 


Youth sees with almost a passionate despair its plans 
and dreams and enthusiasms, that it knows so well to be 
right and true and noble, brushed calmly aside not because 
of any sincere searching into their practicability, but 
because of the timidity and laziness of the old, who sit 
in the saddle and ride mankind. And nothing torments 
youth so much as to have this inertia justified on the 
ground of “experience.” It sees in it an all-inclusive 
attempt to give the world a character, and excuse the 
older generation for the mistakes and failures which it 
has made. What is this experience, youth asks, but a 
slow accretion of inhibitions, a learning, at its best, not 
to do again something that ought not to have been done 
in the first place? 


Old men cherish a fond delusion that there is something 
mystically valuable in mere quantity of experience. Now 
the fact is, of course, that it is the young people who 
have all the really valuable experience. It is they who 
have constantly to face new situations, to react con- 
stantly to new aspects of life, who are getting the whole 
beauty and terror and cruelty of the world in its fresh 
and undiluted purity. It is only the interpretation of this 
first collision with life that is worth anything. For the 
weakness of experience is that it soon gets stereotyped; 
without new situations and crises it becomes so conven- 
tional as to be practically unconscious. Very few people 
get any really new experience after they are twenty-five, 
unless there is a real change of environment. Most older 
men live only in the experience of their youthful years. 


If we get few ideas after we are twenty-five, we get 
few ideals after we are twenty. A man’s spiritual fabric 
is woven by that time, and his “experience,” if he keeps 
true to himself, consists simply in broadening and en- 
riching it, but not in adding to it in arithmetical propor- 
tion as the years roll on, in the way that the wise teachers 
of youth would have us believe. . . 


Therefore, it is perhaps unfair to say that the old gene- 
ration rules the world. Youth rules the world, but only 
when it is no longer young. It is a tarnished, travestied 
youth that is-in the saddle in the person of middle age. 
Old age lives in the delusion that it has improved and 
rationalized its youthful ideas by experience and stored-up 
wisdom, when all it has done is to damage them more or 
less—usually more. And the tragedy of life is that the 
world is run by these damaged ideals. That is why our 
ideas are always a generation behind our actual social 
conditions. Press, pulpit, and bar team with the radical- 
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isms of thirty years ago. The dead hand of opinions 
formed in their college days clutches our leaders and 
directs their activities in this new and strangely altered 
physical and spiritual environment. Hence grievous 
friction, maladjustment, social war. And the faster so- 
ciety moves, the more terrific is the divergence between 
what is actually going on and what public opinion thinks 
is actually going on. It is only the young who are actu- 
ally contemporaneous; they interpret what they see 
freshly and without prejudice; their vision is always the 
truest, and their interpretation always the justest. 


Youth does not simply repeat the errors and delusions 
of the past, as the elder generation with a tolerant cynic- 
ism likes to think, it is ever laying the foundations for the 
future. What it thinks so wildly now will be orthodox 
gospel thirty years hence. The ideas of the young are 
the living, the potential ideas; those of the old, the dying, 
or the already dead. This is why it behooves youth to be 
not less radical, but even more radical, than it would 
naturally be. It must be not simply contemporaneous, 
but a generation ahead of the times, so that when it comes 
into control of the world, it will be precisely right and 
coincident with the conditions of the world as it finds 
them. If the youth of today could really achieve this 
miracle they would have found the secret of “perpetual 
youth.” 


In this conflict between youth and its elders, youth is 
the incarnation of reason pitted against the rigidity of 
tradition. Youth puts the remorseless questions to every- 
thing that is old and established_—Why? What is this 
thing good for? And when it gets the mumbled, evasive 
answers of the defenders, it applies its own fresh, clean 
spirit.of reason to institutions, customs, and ideas, and, 
finding them stupid, inane, or poisonous, turns instinc- 
tively to overthrow them and build in their place the 
things with which its visions team. ... This was the 
youthful radicalism of Jesus, and his words sound across 
the ages “calling civilization ever back to sound bases.” 
With him, youth eternally reproaches the ruling genera- 
tion,—“O ye of little faith!” ... 


. .. It is the policy of the older generation as it gets 
adjusted to the world to hide away the unpleasant things 
where it can, or preserve a conspiracy of silence and an 
elaborate pretense that they do not exist. But meanwhile 
the sores go on festering just the same. Youth is the 
drastic antiseptic. It will not let its elders cry peace, 
when there is no peace. Its fierce sarcasms keep issues 
alive in the world until they are settled right. It drags 
skeletons from closets and insists that they be explained. 
No wonder the older generation fears and distrusts the 
younger. Youth is the avenging nemesis on its trail. 
“It is young men who provide the logic, decision, and en- 
thusiasm necessary to relieve society of the crushing 
burden that each generation seeks to roll upon the 
shoulders of the next.” ... 


Youth’s attitude is really the scientific attitude.. Do 
not be afraid to make experiments, it says. You cannot 
tell how anything will work until you have -tried it. 
Suppose science confined its interests to those things that 
have been tried and-tested in the world, how far should 
we get? It is possible indeed that your experiments may 
produce by accident a social explosion, but we do not 
give up chemistry because occasionally a wrong mixture 
of chemicals blows up a scientist in a laboratory, or 
medical research because an investigator contracts the 
disease he is fighting. The whole philosophy of youth is 
summed up in the word, Dare! Take chances and you 
will attain! The world has nothing to lose but its chains 
—and its own soul to gain! 
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A Note on the Drawing 


“Voyaging,” the drawing by Rockwell Kent in 
this issue, is included in the Portfolio of Rockwell 
Kent drawings issued by the Flying Stag Press, 
New York, price $50. It is through the great cour- 
tesy of the artist and the publisher that it can be 
included in this pre-Christmas issue of The New 
Student. Every member of the staff is taking his 
out of the magazine to frame, and we expect that 
many readers will do likewise. 

The New Student will be glad to print a limited 
number of good drawings by undergraduates, if 
thes are sent in shape for publication and with 
good containers for their return. 

Moreover, the columns remain open, as ever, to 
undergraduate writers, whom we wish most cordi- 
ally to invite again. Especially we desire articles 
on individual colleges, treating those aspects that 
have most impressed the writer, in whatever way. 
In the college field, we are interested in a sym- 
posium similar to that attempted for the Nation in 
These United States. 

The New Student wishes you a vacation free 
from cramming! 


IN ALY, 


A Journal of Religion 
in Democracy 


Editors: 


John Haynes Holmes Francis Neilson 


UNITY was the first American paper to discover 
Gandhi, of India. When the great Mahatma 
was unknown even to newspapers, UNITY 
hailed him as “the greatest man in the 
world.” Its files contain the most complete 
record of Gandhi and his work that exists 
in this country, and are continuing this 
record of original documents, special arti- 
cles, editorial comments regularly from 
week to week. 

UNITY was the first American paper to espouse 
and advocate the Outlawry of War, that 
remarkable peace program that is sweeping 
the world. Its files are and will continue to 
be the most complete record in America of 
the progress of this cause. 

UNITY has for more than forty years championed 
the idea of universal religion which finds in 
freedom the secret of unity and brother- 
hood, and it is to-day the outstanding organ 
of this opinion in this country. 

UNITY is a weekly paper, sixteen pages, containing 
timely editorial comment, special articles, 
foreign correspondence by its own repre- 
sentatives in Europe and Asia, book re- 
views, and regular reports of news from 
the field of liberal thought and action. 


CAN YOU GET ALONG WITHOUT IT? 
WE THINK NOT! 
Send for sample copies. 
700 Oakwood Boulevard 
$3.00 per year 


CHICAGO 


THE STUDENTS BUCK THE DRILL-MASTER 


In trying to understand the revolt of the 
students of the College of the City of New York 
against compulsory military training, we shall 
be mistaken if we regard it as directed against 
military training alone. Rather, judging from 
what has been published about it, it is part of a 
larger revolt which is going on in colleges and 
universities all over the country. Revolt against 
what? That is a little hard to say. In one college 
there is a revolt against stupid courses, in 
another against abridgment of free speech, in 
another against the cheap commercialism of 
endowment drives, in another against official 
interpretations of American history. Always 
there are the same symptoms: the outlaw stud- 
ent paper, with its devastating satire and car- 
toons; the speeches the meetings, the reprisals 
by the faculty the mutterings of discontent in 
the student body. The revolt has been growing 
for two or three years now; in a loose sort of 
way it is organized, for it has a magazine, The 
New Student, which circulates widely, and is 
given over to recording its spicy doings. It has 
reached such proportions that it cannot be 
disregarded. 

And what is it directed at? In all likelihood, at the set 
of fixed values which we elders, in mistaken zeal, have 
sought to fasten on our institutions. Ever since the war 
we have been much concerned that our college students 
think proper thoughts. We have attempted to regiment 
them and make them fit into a set mould. Under the im- 
pression that we were inculcating good “citizenship’’ we 
have seen to it that they were taught an orthodox set of 


political axioms; under the impression that we were build- 
ing “character” we have seen to it that they were taught 
an orthodox set of philosophical axioms; under the impres- 
sion that we were fostering “morality” we have seen to 
it that they were taught an orthodox set of ethical axioms. 
Our axioms, perhaps, were sound: most of them were the 
axioms we all come to when we have knocked about the 
world for a while. But that is not the point. Such axioms, 
the principles that underly human conduct, are things that 
each man must find out for himself, and finding them out 
is one of the chief joys of young manhood. When we lay 
them down to our college students in advance we take all 
the resiliency and bounce out of college life; the student 
is left nothing but a tedious job of learning so many lessons 
by rote We have built up a stiff and inflexible intellect- 
ual structure which is the antithesis of education in the 
broad sense, a structure which irks the students every time 
they meet it, a structure which virtually forbids their 
questing into the very things which they have the most 
curiosity about. 


Of this cast-iron set of values, military training, of 
course, is the perfect symbol. It helps little to tell the 
boys that military training is a means to an end, and that 
it is not supposed to be valid except as applied to that 
end. There is the statement in the instruction manual: 
“Bayonet fighting is possible only because red-blooded men 
naturally possess the fighting instinct’—another solemn 
axiom just like the thousand and one others they have been 
taught. Is it any wonder that the boys see red, that they 
demand that for once they be allowed to figure out for 
themselves what makes bayonet fighting possible? Perhaps 
we have gone too far. Despite our worthy motives we may 
have to learn that youth must be allowed its great adven- 
ture. 


—Reprinted from the N. Y. World, Nov. 18, 1925 


What Ails Our Youth? 


To educators, parents, social reformers, artists, and 
students the question “What ails our youth?” is 
intriguing and pertinent. 


THE NEW STUDENT, as the New York World has 
pointed out, attempts to answer the question by 
studying closely one large group of young people— 
the college students. It goes to original sources for 
its information—to the students themselves and to 
the educators and institutions immediately affect- 
ing them. 


THE NEW STUDENT is a critical weekly digest 
of the intellectual and artistic high spots on the 
American campus, the Babbittries and foibles, the 
constructive attempts to vitalize education. It is a 
clearing house for the activities of thoughtful stu- 
dents, of the creative minority. In special monthly 
magazine sections THE NEW STUDENT publishes 
articles by such eminent writers as Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Ernest Boyd, Hendrik Van Loon, etc., 
written from the point of view of the student. 


The New Student 


2929 Broadway: New York City: 
Published from October to June—$1.50 


SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 
good until December 25, 1925 


You may send two or more subscriptions at the re- 
duced price of $1.00 each (regular price $1.50). One 
of these may be your own renewal. To those indi- 
cated we shall send appropriate complimentary 
Christmas cards. An inexpensive and thoughtful 
gift. 


THE NEW STUDENT, 2929 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Send gift subscriptions to the following, with appro- 
priate Christmas cards. I enclose $.......... in 
accordance with your special offer to subscribers. 


Address 2.252 3 OR eee eee ee ee Nee Se 
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OR yourself—and for your friends—there 

is an unforgettable experience awaiting 

you in this extraordinary novel, one of the 
very greatest that contemporary American 
literature has to offer. 


DARK 
LAUGHTER 
Sherwood 


Anderson’s 
finest 
novel 


There is something magical in the way Ander- 
son sees into the corners of men’s minds, 
where human dramas that rarely find expres- 
sion in action, are enacted. He tells us a story 
as profound as any that Europe has ever given, 
yet it is as American as the Mid American 
river valleys which form its background. 


“Sherwood Anderson is 
one of America’s claim 
to literary greatness. I 
felt with him, raged 
with him and laughed 
with him.” Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. 


“Shot through with as- 
tonishing flashes of in- 
sight. There are pas- 
sages of fine, nervous 
prose that tempt quo- 
tation.” N. Y. Times 


“That is the chosen or 
God-given field of Sher- 
wood Anderson, — the 
revelation of human 
minds, of our: own 
minds.” N. Y. Sun 
“As consummate a 
piece of art as the first 
chapter of PRIDE 
AND PREJUDICE.” 
Stuart P. Sherman, 
Herald-Tribune 


‘Sherwood Anderson 
has scope when he can 
see through to the end 
in the dim world where 
his imagination wan- 
ders.” Henry Seidel 
Canby, Sat. Review of 
Literature 


“IT should say that 
DARK LAUGHTER is 
the finest contempor- 
ary estimate of Ameri- 
can life, written with 
the greatest sincerity 
and restrained passion, 
done with a yawpy, 
stentorian barbarism 
unheard in these states 
since old Walt Whit- 
man passed on.” Lau- 
rence Stallings, N. Y. 
World 


MAIL THIS COUPON IN TODAY 


BONI AND LIVERIGHT PUBLISHERS 
61 WEST 48TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


DEAR SIRS: 

PLEASE SEND ME ...... COPIES OF DARK 
LAUGHTER BY SHERWOOD ANDERSON FOR 
WHICH I ENCLOSE REMITTANCE AT $2.50 
EACH. 


Humanity today has its renaissance: the 
Youth of the World is awakening to a 
new consciousness of its own, never be- 
fore realized. 


The expression of this awakening is ma- 
nifesting itself in all forms of creative 
activity. 


YOUTH 


A MAGAZINE OF THE NEW RENAISSANCE 
Edited by Isaar Harrison 


is one of the forms of this expression. 
The Youth Magazine is the meeting place 
for the Youth of the World. New Ideals 
and New Creations which are the watch- 
words of the Youth of today—such is 
the substance of the Youth Magazine. 


The Youth Magazine presents the prose 
and poetry of young writers and the 
graphic presentations of the works of 
young artists and of those expressing the 
ideals and the spirit of Youth. 


Such as: 


A. E. 

Henri Barbusse 

Witter Bynner 

H. Chattopadhyaya 
James Cousins 

Ananda Coomaraswamy 
John Dewey 
Kahlil Gibran 

Eugen Hoeflich 

John Haynes Holmes 
Tien Tao Liu 

Yone Noguchi 

Paul Richard 

Romain Rolland 
Bertrand Russell 
Rabindranath Tagore 
Norman Thomas 

T. L. Vaswani 

Wilfred Wellock 
Harry F. Ward 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


YOUTH MAGAZINE, 
Published at the Youth Workshop, 
199 Waverly Place, New York City. 


Enclosed is my Subscription $3.00 for Youth 
Magazine for 1 year, commencing with the first 
issue. (Single copy 25 cents). 
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